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CUTTER’S 


COMPREHENSIVE 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, anp HYGIENE, 


ADAPTED FOR 


SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES, 


WITH INSTRUCTION ON THE EFFECTS OF 


Stimulants and Narcotics, 


— AND — 


BRIEF DIRECTIONS FOR ILLUSTRATIVE DISSECTIONS OF MAMMALS, FOR ELE- 
MENTARY WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE, FOR PHYSIOLOGICAL 
DEMONSTRATIONS ON THE HUMAN BODY, AND FOR 
THE MANAGEMENT OF EMERGENT CASES. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN C. CUTTER, B.S., M. D., 
Author of ‘‘ Lessons in Hygiene,’’ etc. 


The statements 


“A careful review of the above work justifies an unreserved opinion in its favor. 
of 


areso explicit as to be understood by even a beginner in one of the most valuable and nec 
studies. Dr. Cutter has made this ens work practical and adequate to all the wants of the school- 
room. <A better treatise on the subject o eo aba and Hygiene, for the use of schools, is not to be 
found anywhere. ’’—Keokuk Central School” 


WITH ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Address J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
Nos, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


M. V. CALVIN, B. K. BENSON, 
Augusta, Ga. Austin, Texas. 


Or, 
F. M. AMBROSE, 
87 Franklin St., Boston. 


Normal nal Publications, 


Practical for Business — Best for Teaching —Cheapest for Parents. 


SOWER, POTTS 


& CO., Publishers, 


Dr. Brooks’ New Arithmetics, 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., PH.D., 


Author of ** Philosophy of Arithmetic,” “ Methods of 
eaching,”’ ete. 


IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES. 
Brooks’ Standard Series. 


Comprising a Primary, Elementary, Men- 
tal, and Written Arithmetic. Price to Teach- 
ers for a single set for examination, post-paid, $1.30. 


Brooks’ Union Series, in Zwo Books, 


Comprising a Unien Primary and Union 
Complete Arithmetic. Mental and Written 
Arithmetic are combined. Price to Teachers for 
one set for examination, post-paid, 85 cts. 


UP WITH THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


New Practical Business Features from actual 
transactions. No other text-book contains so much 
information and work taken from the common calcu- 
lations of artisans and transactions of practical busi- 
ness men. 

The articles on the varied commercial and business 
transactions of society are of indispensable value to 
all progressive teachers and every active business- 
man. 


Dr. Brooks’ Elementary Algebra and Key. Ea. $1.10 
Dr. Brooks’ Geometry, Trigonometry & Key,“* 1.10 
Dr. Brooks’ Higher Arithmetic and Key. “- 1395 
Dr. Brooks’ Philosophy of Arithmetic... . . . 2.26 
Dr. Brooks’ Mcthods of Teaching. .. . + + 1.75 
Dr. Brooks’ Mental Science. . « « 1.76 


Prof. Westlake’s Works, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M., 
Professor of English Literature in Pennsylvania State 
Normal School. 


How to Write Letters. 


Show! the Methods and Formalities used in 
eulturad society in all kinds of letters, notes, and 


School Literature. 
An admirable and scholarly epitome of Engin 
and American Literature, for use in schools 
where only limited time remains for this subject. 


NORMAL UNION INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY. 
Very easy to teach. Introduction prices : 
Book, 6 cts. ; Intermediate, 18 ets. ; Manual for 
mary ’Series, $1.20. 


CORRECT AND POLISHED ENGLISH. 
By Profs. FewsMirH and SINGER. 
Fewsmith’s Elementary Crammar. 
Fewsmith’s English Crammar. 


Fewsmith’s Grammars delight both teachers and 
pupils. Jntroduction prices, 30 and 42 cents, 


Griffin's Klementary Natural tural Phifosophy. 
Griffin’s Notes and Chemist 

Pelton’s Outline megs. (The best published.) 
Lyte’s Book-keeping Blanks. 

Lyte’s School Song k. (New.) 

Peterson’s Familiar 3 &c. 


For particulars, terms and circulars, 


P.O Box 2372, 


etc, address 


SOWER, POTTS & CO.. Publishers, 


530 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


GOMPLETE COURSE IN PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE, 


By JOSEPH C. HUTCHINSON, M.D., LL.D., 
Author of “The Laws of Health” ; Ex-Prest. of N. Y. Pathalog. Society ; Ex- Vice-Prest. of N. ¥. i ae 
of Medicine ; Surgeon of the Brooklyn City Hospital ; and late Prest. Medical Soc. of State of N 


ta"-«~FuLLy ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS. 49 
For Elementary Crades and Ungraded Schools. 
FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 160 pages, 16mo, cloth. Price, 30 cents. 
For Crammar Crades. 
THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 223 pages, 16mo, cloth. Price, 65 cents. 
For High Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 320 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.08. 


Each book in the course fully complies with the State law requiring instruction in 
the physiological effects of Stimulants and Narcotics. 


Teachers and School Officers are invited to send for Circulars, and our Catalogue for 1886. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth Street, New York. 


H. I. SMITH, N. Z. Agent, 24 Franklin St., Boston. J.S. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NaTIonaL W. C.T. U.; 


wards of 25 cities. They are 


87 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 


PHYSIOLOGIES 


Have the best treatment of the subjects of stimulants and narcotics. 
They have been unqualifiedly recommended by the PrestpENT of the 
unanimously adopted by the State Boarp 
or Hratru or Mrcnican for all the schools of that state ; recom- 

mended for use in 62 counties in Iowa; are now used in THOU- 
SANDS OF SCHOOLS, and have been regularly adopted for use in up- 


the cheapest as well as the best. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


743 Broapway, New York. 


STONTH’S HIsTORY OF' D. 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated with Maps, etc. Specimen copy sent 
Educators will do well to examine this book. Correspondence is invited. 


on receipt of 50 cents. 


Adopted in the best schools. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
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METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 
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HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
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The GEM PENCIL ‘SHARPENER 
IN Use FOR SCHOOLS. 


Manufactured by 


GOULD & COOK, Leominster, Mass. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils, 


Manufacturers af 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ” 
“PARAGON” 
School Desks. 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE. 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
Schoo! Furniture in the world. 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 
GLOBES, 
TELLURBIANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
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Catalogue of Physical Inatruments for 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue ef Telescopes. 
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PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
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PERRY 


Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, ete. 


WEST TROY, N.Y. | lished 


Descriptions and prices on application. 


IF you wish to try them 
jar arg Card containing the 3 


STEEL leading styles, sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of return postage, 2 


Ask for Card No. 7. 


cents. 
PEN Ivison, Buaxewan, Tarion, & Co,, 


Sole Agents. 1753 B’way, N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
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Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


B°Spen UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4 Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Sian OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
ddress I. T. TALBoT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


(SANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric A Pres Chemist at. History. 
ALKER, Prest. JAS. Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS ‘FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For! 
catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, i. Principal._ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 House Boston. 
. BARTLETT, ‘Principal. 


| NORMAL SCHOOL, 
both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. RvussE.1, Principal. 


Gute } NOBMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesda yar: 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss ELLEN YDE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATE! z, “Mass. 
both sexes. For Wg dress the 


principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL SALEM, MASs. 
‘2 For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
_ For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 


R Bene ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

course of 8 , 3 years. an 

vanced Course for of studente. Ad- 

dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 
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TE ACHERS ! Our New School Aids are used for 
qendueting day schools in good, 
quiet order. A set contains 230 large, pretty chromo ex- 
celsior, merit and credit cards elegantly lithographed in 
ninety different designs, colors and mottoes, price per set 
#1; half set 115 cands 50c. 800 new brill ant designs 
chromo school reward, diploma, friendship, scripture, 
wedding, visiting, birthday, christmas, new year, prize, 
fine gift cards, school reports and teachers’ supplies. 
Large oot 30c; half seti5c_ Price list free. All 
Stamps taken. FINE ART PUB CO., 
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Headache, 


Pain in the Side and Back, LA Con. 
stipation, indicate that the digestive and 
excretory organs are in a disordered 
condition, and that a laxative is needed. 
For this purpose, Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 
are the best medicine that can be used. 
Ayer’s Pills are a never failing rem- 
edy for Headaches caused by a Dis- 
ordered Stomach. I suffered for years 
from this infirmity, and never found any- 
thing to give me more than te mporary 
relie f, until I began taking Ayer’s Pills 
This medicine alw ays acts promptly and 


thoroughly, an occasional dose being all 
that is required to keep me in re 
fect health. — Mrs. Harriet A. Marble, 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

I have found entire relief from Consti- 
vation, Stomach troubles, and Nervous 
feadache, by taking Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills. I suffered a long time from these 
complaints, was under medical treat- 
ment, withou” obtaining relief, and a 
part of the time was unable to work. 
A friend, who had been similarly afilict- 
ed, urge d me to take Ayer’s Pills. I 
commenced using this remedy, and, 
by the time I had taken four boxes, was 
cured.—F, L. Dobson, Topeka, Kans. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town for ** McClellan’s 

Owu Story,” revealing the secret 
history of the first two years o 3 th he War for the Un- 
ion, with letters to his young wife from the battle- 
fields; statements and documents that will dispel all 
prejudice, 1 vol.. soy, illustrated. W. H. THomp- 
sON & Co., 32 Hawley t., Boston. 


ACCENTS WANTED 


Forthe NEw 


Z EVERY-DAY LIFE 


An Illustrated of of 
the Great American 

dent, from an entirely New 
Standpoint, written by 


THOSE WHO KNEW HIM, 


dress oF Hiberal 
MASON & LER, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND -_ 


By John B. Goug 


His last and crowning life pore: of 
est, humor and and good, full of 
“laughter and tears,” it ‘sells gion To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Le ped Rev. YMAN Al- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Want en and Women. $100 
to #200 a month Sate. Distance no hindrance as we 
sive Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for oo to 
A. De WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Coun. 


OUR NEW BOOK, 


NAVAL HISTORY 


CIVIL WAR. 
DAVID D. PORTER, 


ADMIRAL U. 8. NAVY. 

Giving account of every act of the Navy until the close 
of the war, Illustrated by Three Hundred Battle Scenes, 
Portraits, &c., from aketches by Rear Admiral WALKE, 
pm Bacxss, and others, in one volume of over 800 
quass rinted on super-calendered paper. It is 
t first ror Naval History. What General Grant’s 
eyed is to the Army, Admiral Porter’s book is to 


TZ-ACENTS WANTE 


In every town there are numbers of people who will be 
ad to get this book, I It sells to Merchants, Mechanics, 
armers, and eve body, We cont in ever: 
township. "LEAR and EXCLU TER ITORY will 
given to all our agents. Write for special terms and 
secure territory at once. ADDRESS 


ESTEY 
Decker Bros. Pianos, 


159 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
brightdesigns. 10c. Gum CARD CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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EGERIA. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 
By the cooling, crystal gleams, 
By the murmuring, liquid sound, 
By the leafy stir around, 
By the voices that rebound 
From the haunted mountain ground,— 
Comes the shepherdess of streams, 
Egeria! 
Thou hast called them from their dreams 
In their fountain cradles high, 
Close beneath the deep blue sky ; 
They with bubbling lips reply, 
They to kiss thy hands do try, 
‘Tender shepherdess of streams, 
ria 


While the mossy clefts and seams 

Of the rugged wood they trace, 

Tarry in this rooféd place, 

Light it with thy sunny face ; 

Give me smiles and words of grace, 

Gentle shepherdess of streams, 
Egeria! 

Now to me reveal those themes 

Thou, mid sylvan deeps, didst show 

Unto Numa long ago ; 

Teach the laws that constant flow, 

Governing all tides below, 

Skillful shepherdess of streams, 
Egeria! 


Make me share immortal schemes,— 

Me, a Numa all uncrowned,— 

That within my kingdom's bound 

Crystal law and peace be found ; 

Teach me thus my life to round, 

Griefless shepherdess of streams, 
Egeria! 

Thou sweet haunter of my dreams, 

If thou comest to my aid, 

Tis not long thy feet are stayed : 

Many Numas rise and fade ; 

Thou liv’st on, in sun or shade, 

Deathless shepherdess of streams, 


Egeria! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Mr. W. D. Howe ts: 
“When I take wine I think it weakens my work and 
my working force the next morning.” 


Pror. Joun Stuart Buackie: 

‘My idea is, that work done under the influence of 
any kind of stimulant is unhealthy work and tends to no 
good,” 


Mr. Tuomas Harpy: 

‘My experience goes to prove that the effect of wine, 
taken as a preliminary to imaginative work, is to blind 
the writer to the quality of what he produces rather than 
to raise its quality.” — 

M. Jutes CLARELIE: 

“The reason we have so many sickly productions in 
our literature arises, probably, from the fact that our 
writers, perhaps, add a little alcohol to their ink, and view 
life through the fumes of nicotine.” 

Dr. G. M. Bearp, Fellow of the New York Academy of 

Medicine, says : 

“TI do not find that alcohol is so good a stimulant to 
thought as coffee, tea, opium, or tobacco. On myself 
alcohol has rather a benumbing and stupefying effect, 


Dr. ALExanveR Bain, Lord Rector of Aberdeen Univ. : 

“‘ As to stimulants,—aleohol and the tea group,—lI find 
abstinence essential to intellectual effort. They induce a 
false excitement not compatible with severe application 
to problems of difficulty.” 


Pror. Paut Bert says: 

“Whole populations have attained to a high degree of 
civilization and prosperity without having known tobacco 
or alcohol ; therefore, these substances are neither neces- 
sary, nor even useful, to individuals, as well as races.” 


Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. : 

“For about eleven years of the hardest working period 
of my life, that in which I produced my large treatises on 
physiology, edited the Medical Quarterly Review, and did 
a great deal of other literary work, besides lecturing, I 
was practically a total abstainer, though I never took any 
pledge.” 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION 


IN 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


Nothing so good has ever before happened to the chil- 

dren of America as that they are to be taught about them- 
selves,—the greatest empire over which they will be called 
to rule. The wisdom of beginning with the beginners is 
the crowning wisdom of the plan, and will increase, be- 
yond all computation, the sum of human happiness. How 
to be well is no small part of that other problem,—how to 
be good. I would rather teach the primaries than the 
high-school class, for thus I should be certain of the 
largest interest on the capital invested. 
First of all, I would try to treat the subject broadly. 
Hygiene, *‘a system of principles or rules designed for the 
promotion of health,” should be my theme. If possible, I 
would place] a large photograph of Thorwaldsen’s Hebe 
upon the wall behind my desk, and make it the text 
for many a brief talk. The children should know the 
myth of Hygeia and get something of the Greek spirit 
from their study. If I could do no better, they should 
see and understand a little about the picture opposite her 
name in the Unabridged Dictionary. Then I would 
know as much more than they as might be practicable. 

Experiment should enter largely into my plans. I 
would try to develop a health-conscience in my pupils, 
showing them the sacredness of the temple in which their 
spirits dwell, and the painless, happy way in which they 
might live if obedient to God’s law, made for their highest 
good and written in their members. I would organize 
them into a health club, and try to arouse a genuine en- 
thusiasm in them for wholesome, cleanly ways of living. 
In all respects I would diligently try to be an example to 
the flock in my own daily life, asking nothing of them in 
respect to dress, diet, exercise, etc., that I did not myself 
observe. I would request my pupils to tell me of illustra- 
tions noted by them in which the laws of health were vio- 
lated; and I would try to show them the relation of a 
sound body to a sound mind and a good conscience. The 
gospel of purity in word and deed should be discreetly 
taught, and every effort made to impress the motto, “ Keep 
THYSELF pure.” In the higher grades I would circulate 
the white-cross literature, which is singularly exalted in 
tone and free from hackneyed or technical expressions. 

I would teach the unscientific nature of such expres- 
sions as “he drank too much” ; “he smoked too freely” ; 
“he was a moderate drinker” ; “ he indulged to excess ;” 
showing that since alcohol and nicotine are the attractive 
ingredients in all use of intoxicating liquors and tobacco, 
any use of these things is harmful because both are 
poisons, notoriously injurious to the tissues of the body and 


whatever may be the dose employed.” 


the temper of the soul. 


Besides the regular text-books, I would study The Man 
Wonderful in the House Beautiful, by Dr. Allen; the 
lectures of Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson and Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Carpenter ; and A Study of the Drink Question, 
by Axel Gustafson. I would write Zhe Union Signal, 
Chicago, for a bulletin of its publications, and study the ju- 
venile lessons there furnished,—all this for the sake of 
amplitude in fact and illustration. 


By HON. BYRON McCUTCHEON, 


Member of Congress from Michigan. 
THE EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. 


The movement for the teaching of the principles of 
temperance in the public schools is thoroughly philosoph- 
ical in its fundamental idea, which is that in a “ govern- 
ment of the people” the individual should be self-con- 
trolled, or at least capable of self-control. Education 
makes and marks the difference between the savage and 
the civilian. Knowledge is the foundation of self-control. 

‘The old maxinf says that “right wrongs no man.” So 
I say that light wrongs no man. Truth wrongs no man. 
It controls no man, but it helps each man to control him- 
self. There is, and there can be, no question of the terri- 
ble evil of intemperance. All thinking men are agreed 
that it is the greatest social evil of the age. It is an evil 
that most vitally concerns the State in many ways. 

1. It degrades the individual citizen and unfits him for 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 

2. It is the most prolific cause of lawlessness, pauper- 
ism, and crime. 

3. It is the great destroyer of national wealth. 

4. It is the most common and the most dangerous agent 
for the corruption of the elective franchise. 

There is no side of free government that it does not 
assail. It poisons the fountains of political power; it 
multiplies the burdens of taxation ; it diminishes the wage 
fund of labor below the line of decent living ; it dwarfs 
the power of production to an alarming extent ; it corrupts 
the franchise, and it threatens the future of the Republic 
by perverting and depraving the rising generation. 

The American Medical Association, which embodies 
the sum of the scientific medical knowledge of America, 
at their national meeting in June, 1882, deliberately de- 
clared as follows : 


Resolved (1), That in view of the alarming prevalence and ill 
effects of intemperance, with which none are so familiar as members 
of the medical profession, and which have called forth from eminent 
English physicians the voice of warning to the people of Great 
Britain concerning the use of alcoholic beverages, we, the members 
of the medical profession of the United States, unite in the declara- — 
tion that we believe alcohol should be classed with other powerful 
drugs, and that when preseribed medicinally it should be done with 
conscientious caution and a sense of great responsibility. 

Resolved (2), That we are of the opinion that the use of aleoholic 
liquors as a beverage is productive of a large amount of physical 
and mental disease, that it entails diseased appetites and an enfeebled 
constitution upon the offspring, that it is the cause of a large per- 
centage of the crime and pauperism in our cities and ccuntry. 


Resolved (3), That we should welcome any change in public sen- 
timent that would confine the uses of liquors to the uses of science, 
art, and medicine. 

This is the voice of no temperance fanatic ; it is the de- 
liberate judgment of the conservative and scientific med- 
ical profession of America. 

While many of the forms of alcoholic drinks are be- 
lieved by multitudes to be harmless beverages, science de- 
clares alcohol in all its forms to be a powerful and dan- 
gerous drug, all the more dangerous because of its delu- 
sive and insidious character. 

This cry for temperance teaching is the echo of God’s 
primordial decree, “Let there be light!” It is the 
pleading of the millions of the children of the land, be- 
seeching that they may not be sent naked, without shield 
or armor, into the battle of life to contend against odds 
not only with the open and disclosed enemy, but also with 
those that lie in ambush and assail them in disguise. It 
is the appeal of hundreds of thousands of the noblest and 
purest women of the land in behalf of their homes, their 


offspring, their altars, and their firesides. It is the plea 
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our tender ones and our helpless ones must run the gaunt- 
let of the army of alcohol they may at least be forewarned 


and upon guard against the lurking danger. 


By MRS. MARY H. HUNT, 
Supt. of the Educational Department of the W.{C. T. U. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE FOR THE INDIVIDUAL. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance Union, represent- 
ing a large portion of the womanhood of America, is or- 
ganized, as the last analysis of its work, to secure Total 
Abstinence for the Individual. Whatever will best en- 
courage this, we help with all our might. Whatever op- 
poses this, we oppose with equal vigor. In harmony with 
the genius of our organization, therefore, we favor only 
such teaching, books, charts, diagrams, ete., as decidedly 
emphasize the physiological phases of the temperance 
movement, which lead to the clearest and strongest convic- 
tions of the dangerous, because poisonous, nature of al- 
coholic drinks, and of their effects upon the human system. 

We do not understand that the recent legislation by 
Congress, and nearly a score of States, was for the sake 
of having physiology,as such, taught in the schools, or of 
having it taught in such a way as to put small emphasis 
upon the danger of beginning to drink ; least of all 
of omitting altogether the danger of the light drinks, 
as beer, wine, and cider. 

Everybody condemns drunkenness to-day. There is 
no need of spending the pupil’s time on that. Neither 
are the youth and children who will study physiological 
temperance, ordinarily drunkards needing to be reformed, 
but they do need to know, and the law intends that they 
shall be instructed in, the forms of alcohol they will be 
tempted to drink. Any omission of this phase of the 
subject, or lack of emphatic teaching on these subjects, 
must, therefore, meet with our direct opposition. 

The object of the special legislation of the past two 
years in this matter is to promote temperance by creating 
an intelligent sentiment in the rising generation through 
the best knowledge of themselves, their enemies,—alcohol 
and other narcotics,—and all the evils tending to destroy 
body, mind, and soul through the use of these. 

We believe that the basis of the proposed education 
should be an intelligent knowledge of what alcohol is,— 
its presence and unchanged character in the popular bev- 
erages in which it is ordinarily found ; and followed by 
sufficient physiological law as a tangible reason for total 
abstinence, all of which is incorporated in the true study 
of scientific temperance in the public schools. We have 
worked for the passage of these laws, and have pledged 
ourselves to labor for their enforcement, and shall en- 
deavor by every means in our power to give such aid to 
teachers in their work, and the school-officers in their super- 
vision, as shall secure the best teaching of this subject for 
the salvation of the children and for the glory of God. 


By HORACE G. WADLIN, 


[Who had one the bill in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. 


The statute requiring special instruction to be given in 
the public schools as to the effect of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics on the human system, considered 
as a part of anti-liquor legislation, is the first attempt to 
strike by law at the root of the evil of intemperance. 
Most legislation of this sort seeks to restrict the sale of in- 
intoxicants, or to limit their use by those whose habits are 
already fixed. This, more direct in its aim, goes back of 
the grog-shop, and, by reaching the intelligence of the 
young,—to whom the grog-shop looks for its recruits,— 
proposes to restrict the traffic by curtailing the demand. 
In this it interferes in no way with personal liberty. 
It does not restrain. It seeks to instruct, to inform. It 
is based on the faith that, as a rule, the child who is 
trained in the way he should go will not, when he is old, 
depart therefrom. Therefore it commends itself to all 
who favor temperance, whether prohibitionists or not, and 
of whatever shades of individual opinion. 

Considered as a phase of school legislation, it is in com- 
plete harmony with precedents. In its spirit it makes no 
radical departure from the provisions of the public statutes 
relating to education. But it makes direct and explicit 

what before existed in general statements only. While 
doing this, it leaves all administrative details with the 


people through their agents,—the local school committees. 
Imperative in requiring “all pupils in all schools” to be 
instructed, it still recognizes that the selection of teachers, 
courses of study, details of ways and means, are and 
always have been left to the people who, because they are 
intrusted with these duties, become vitally interested in 
everything relating to public instruction. 

Being wise when considered as temperance legislation, 

and at the same time in harmony with our school law, the 
statute needs no apologist. Let it once be understood, 
and its right to exist becomes manifest. At the time of 
its enactment it was chiefly criticised from the pedagogic 
standpoint. It was thought by some that what was sought, 
while perhaps ideally sound, was practically impossible. 
But where a conscientious attempt has been made to carry 
out the spirit of the law, no serious difficulty has been 
found. Any teacher competent to instruct in other 
branches will find that the essential truths of physiology 
and hygiene may be easily taught, even to young children. 
Of course the method of teaching in this, as in every 
other branch, should vary with the age of the child. If 
the principle underlying the statute be admitted, and the 
spirit of the statute inspire the teacher, the way to admin- 
ister it will become plain. 
If the movement toward this sort of instruction in the 
public schools be thought experimental merely, it at least 
proposes an experiment worth trying, which, as we have 
shown, is direct in its purpose and conservative in spirit. 
If faithfully tried it cannot fail. 


By Pror. ORESTES M. BRANDS 
PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND METHODS. 


We read that, recognizing the importance of impress- 
ing upon the minds of their youths the harmfulness of ex- 
cessive indulgence in strong drink, the Spartans were 
wont to lead a drunken slave ‘to the school-house where, 
in the presence of the assembled pupils, it was hoped that 
his foolish and disgusting demeanor would create a loath- 
ing for drunkenness. In these later days, while we do 
not lack visible examples of the deplorable effects of 
aqua ardente, the wisdom of our legislators has caused 
the taking of a step in advance of the Spartan methods, 
and it has been decreed in many of our States that 
“ Physiology and Hygiene, with special reference to the 
effects of Narcotics and Stimulants upon the Human Sys- 
tem,” shall be taught in every school and to all of the 
pupils. That is to say, not only shall the pupils receive 
instruction regarding the evil effects upon health, etc., of 
unwholesome food, bad air, impure water; but that the 
baneful nature of other and apparently still more noxious 
agents shall also be made known by means of physiologic 
and hygienic teachings. 

Now, this widening of the subject of study does not 
portend a dire necessity for “ new” methods of instruc- 
tion. The subject-general remains the same in its de- 
mands, and methods that have proved effective heretofore 
will not be found ineffectual now. Thus, if there has 
been no great difficulty in impressing the intimate rela- 
tion to health of improper food or of food taken at im- 
proper times, of impure air, and of polluted water, there 
should not exist any special perplexity about the effects 
of bad whisky in the same relation. Are not these mat: 
ters analogous? If they are, whence comes the new dif- 
ficulty, or does it come, in reality, at all? It is required 
only that instruction shall be characterized by the same 
skill and personal interest upon the part of the instructor, 
in this allied or so-called “temperance physiology,” that 
prove effective in other related portions of the general 
subject. 

The instructor cannot do his full duty without he exer- 
cises his influence, earnestly but wisely, in behalf of tem- 
perance in all things, especially that he may do what is 
possible in protecting the young against the physical, 
mental, and moral dangers and misfortunes that attend 
an unwise yielding to the allurements of aleohol and other 
toxic agents. How he may best perform this service, and 
make his teachings felt, is a question to be settled chiefly 
by his good sense, the character of his school, and the 
peculiar circumstances which surround his position. In 
no case need the teacher give offence to any pupil, and 
he would certainly be careful not to give uncalled-for of- 


fence to any parent. He is not to reform the adult, but 


is to teach the children better things and safer practices. 

“ But,” says some one, “ how are the very young chil- 
dren to be taught these things?” If this query implies 
the teaching of the subject-matter in all its technicalities, 
and with all the elaboration admissible when presented 
to more mature minds,—minds which have outgrown the 
“ objective period ” of infancy, then the correct answer is, 
—It cannot be done with any profit, and any attempt to pre- 
sent mental pabulum of that consistency is worse than 
waste time and effort. 

Comenius says, “ Let the teacher not teach as much as 
he is able to teach, but only as much as the learner is 
able to learn.” And again, in reference to methods, 
“ Devices, not used under the immediate inspiration of 
the truths that made them, are like trees without roots, 
bodies without souls” ; and this is never more true than 
when applied to the instruction of the youngest pupils. 
David of old put aside the elaborate armor and weapons 
offered him by Saul, and chose instead a simple, smooth 
stone from a natural brook,—a weapon which, in his 
hands, he knew would be far more effective in a combat 
with a giant. The stone went straight to the vulnerable 
point, and the giant fell. 

Methods are too frequently employed without a knowl 
edge of the principles that underlie them. General Grant 
once said, in the hearing of the writer, “I could not 
make a speech if I would, and I would notif I could” ; 
and as regards the formulation of a method of instruction 
warranted to fit every teacher who is engaged, either as a 
labor of love or of law, in the instruction of young pupils 
in “ physiology and hygiene with special reference,” etc., 
one may exclaim, “ I could not if I would, and would not 
if I could.” 

It is sufficient to say, teach a little child by means of 
the simple, natural method which an intelligent mother 
employs in impressing upon the consciousness of her child 
the dangers that will follow any given bad practice or 
habit ; and lead the child to feel as free to converse with 
you,—the teacher,—about the subject as when the parent 
enlists its attention and interest. Finally, question the 
little ones (not as though they have been employed in a 
task) upon the particular topic you hope has been im- 
pressed by the conversational instruction. A familiar, 
simple, inductive style is as indispensable in this as in 
other teaching of the young tyro. 

Herbert Spencer’s words may be repeated in this rela- 
tion, and in conclusion : 

‘* Perhaps nothing will so much hasten the time when body and 
mind will both be adequately cared for as a diffusion of the belief 
that the preservation of health is a duty. Few seem conscious that 
there is such a thing as physical morality. Men’s habitual words 
and acts imply the idea that they are at liberty to treat their bodies 
as they please; though the evil consequences inflicted on their de- 
pendents and on future generations are often as great as those caused 
by crime; yet they do not think themselves in any degree criminal. 
It is true that, in the case of drunkenness, the viciousness of purely 
bodily transgression is recognized; but none appear to infer that if 
this bodily transgression is vicious, so, too, is every bodily transgres- 
sion. The fact is, all breaches of the laws of health are physical 
sins.’’ 

And it may be added that, with these facts in mind, the 
teacher should adapt his methods so that they may be most 
effective in impressing the truths upon the minds of the 
young,—the coming men and women. 


By REV. A. F. NEWTON, 
Marlborough, Mass. 


THE “HOW” OF TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


Which “how”? Not so much how to teach temper- 
ance in the public schools, as how to get it taught there. 

First, then, we urge,—give an appropriate amount of 
time every week to the subject. In our present methods 
our schools are crowded, and in order to allow our teach- 
ers time for this study something, of less importance, 
must be omitted. Omit, then, some of the vast amount 
of details now followed in our graded schools. We are 
overdoing a good thing by spending so much time on 
unnecessary trifles. We out-method the method by too 
tedious methods. Some teachers have to wade through 
examination papers of every conceivable variety knee- 
deep, in their rooms, nearly every evening and all day 
Saturday. This is a very unprofitable combustion of 
nervous energy. With every moment occupied, it is im- 
possible for our teachers to work up material for this new 


subject that the recent law has imposed. The friends of 
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the cause can aid teachers by furnishing them with the 
best literature on the subject. Temperance instruction 
has been grafted upon our educational tree when it is 
already overloaded. But there is plenty of opportunity 
for pruning away the suckers and thereby obtaining more 
wholesome and fairer fruit. 

In order to secure a wise pruning we urge,— 

Secondly, that there be a lively interest awakened in 
the heads and hearts of the teachers. They cannot teach 
any subject with success which they do not understand 
and in which they are not in sympathy. Teachers cannot 
meet the temperance study with the folded arms of indif- 
erence. A warm temperance heart and a clear head are 
essential in every study, and this is no exception. If any 
teachers have not felt a great interest in this subject, let 
us urge them to look into the marvelous beauty of the 
chemistry of aleohol. The W. C. T. U. furnish a box of 
chemicals with which very pretty experiments can be 
performed. ‘The eyes of every pupil will glisten with in- 
terest as the chemicals do their mysterious work upon 
muscular tissue. 

The teacher must be a master of the subject, good text- 
books and charts must be employed, and a reasonable 
amount of time given to the preparation and the recita- 
tion. Then as the years speed away the children will be 
as well instructed in temperance as they are in any other 
study, and more than this we ought not to expect. School- 
rooms cannot take the place of homes, neither can teach- 
ers undo in children all the sins of their fathers and 
grandfathers. 

Temperance instruction must be taught the teachers, 
and the teachers of the teachers. We need a Profes- 
sor Walton in the temperance world as we have had him 
in the mathematical world. In every teachers’ conven- 
tion prominence should be given to facts and methods in 
the temperance class-room. Attention should be given to 
this subject for the grammar grade of scholars, because 
so very few of our children ever go into any higher grade. 
Temperance facts make good problems in arithmetic. 
Temperance is a good subject for a language-lesson, or an 
essay. Public libraries contain, or ought to, the best liter- 
ature on this great theme. 

The teachers have our heartiest, best wishes in their 
honored positions, and we believe they are fully compe- 
tent to devise ways and means for making temperance 
instruction effective. Evidently they have come to the 
kingdom for such atime as this. The law is upon us. 


By REY. J. E. FULLERTON. 
AN APPEAL TO TEACHERS. 


It has probably occurred to many teachers, as an intu- 
ition of genius, or a tradition from the ancients, that “as 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” This lifts the 
teachers’ calling into a profession, and gives dignity and 
joy to the labor,—the consciousness that the faithful 
teacher is forming the convictions, moulding the character, 
shaping the habits, and so controlling in a great measure 
the future of the pupil. The moral of which homily is to 
appeal to all the teachers in our common schools where 
instruction in the effects of stimulants is given, to be 
honest and faithful in the instruction. 

The law passed is wise and Christian. ‘‘ Physiology and 
hygiene, which in both divisions of the subject shall in- 
clude special instruction as to the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants, and narcotics on the human system, 
shall be taught as a regular branch of study to all pupils 
in all schools supported wholly or in part by public 
money,” except art or special schools. Now does this not 
mean that “instruction as to the effects of alcohol ” shall 
be lifted to the dignity of a “regular branch”? Many 
parents and pastors and friends of the young do most 
earnestly hope that no teacher, by pushing the study into 
a corner, will practically instruct the pupils that the effect 
of alcohol and narcotics is of small importance. That is 
not carrying out the spirit of the law. 

The new branch comes into our curriculum repre- 
senting the most passionate interests, earnest endeavor, 
and most noble prayer of a host of noble men and women. 
Their motive in pushing its introduction is the loftiest 
philanthropy. A thoughtful teacher r might feel a baptism 
of the most disinterested desire to do 0 good as he received 
the opportunity to shield the; young from the drink habit, 


or enlist them on the side of temperance, as a high and 
sacred trust. 

The new study represents the conviction that there is 
special need because special danger to the young. Our 
high-wrought, exhausting life brings special temptation 
to stimulants. The familiarity with the drinking habits 
of the age, the leading of people into places away from 
home, make ita crime not to give our school-children 
ample instruction and warning. 

What is true education, if not a preparation for life ? 
The hygienic temperance instruction has surely a prac- 
tical bearing on health, habits, morals, and future of the 
young. A sacred trust is given to the teachers ; may they 
be earnest and faithful. 


By A. B. PALMER, M.D., 
University of Michigan. 


NARCOTIC HABITS—THE IMPORTANCE OF 
KNOWLEDGE RESPECTING PHEM. 

The use of narcotics, from its extent and the character 
of the effects produced, is certainly one of the most pro- 
foundly important subjects which can engage public 
attention. 

The habitual indulgence in some kind of these narcotics, 
—or, as they are commonly called, “stimulant-narcotics,”’ 
—is very general throughout the world; so general that 
some have supposed and taught that a taste or inclination 
for them is natural, and that therefore it must have some 
useful purpose or tend to some good end. This is pre- 
sented as an argument in favor of their moderate use, and 
has been so often and so persistently urged as to require 
a reply at the beginning of the consideration of our subject. 
This assumption pre-judges the question to which attention 
is called. An admission of the force which is claimed for 
it would prove too much, and would justify indulgence 
in every human propensity. 

It is not true that every impulse or inclination whieh is 
so general as to appear natural has a good purpose. The 
doctrine of human depravity, though it may be carried to 
an extreme in some theological creeds, is founded upon 


observed facts in human experience. 


The disposition to lie is as general as that to take nar- 
cotics, and impulses to hatred, injustice, and even murder, 
seem natural to many. The existence of these propensi- 
ties does not prove the propriety or usefulness of their in- 
dulgence ; and an inclination to take narcotics, however 
general and apparently natural, does not prove that the 
indulgence in them, in any manner or degree, is a good. 

The effects are not to be determined by reasoning from 
any assumed premises, but from simple experience and 
observation of the facts. In regard to narcotics the ques- 
tion is,—Has the actual, habitual indulgence in them, of 
any kind or degree, been a good or an evil? or, What are 
the actual facts of their effects upon the body, mind, and 
character ; upon individuals and committees ; upon health 
and happiness ; upon morals and religion ; upon long life 
and well living? 

Though extremists and mere agitators have often led 
the way,—been the pioneers,—in great and beneficent 
movements, yet correct, scientific, philosophical, and social 
principles, taught and enforced by sober, intelligent, 
sound, but earnest men and women, have heretofore ac- 
complished, and must in the future accomplish, all great 
and lasting results. 

There can’be no doubt of the propriety of diffusing 
knowledge upon this subject, and of appealing to the com- 
mon sense and common interest; tothe love of truth and 
right, of all parties, all organizations, and all persons ; and 
of asking them to determine the truth and,in the most 
practical way possible, obey it. 

As to the natural inclination to take narcotics, and the 

argument in favor of their use based upon this assumption, 
it may well be questioned whether in fact the impulse is 
really natural, aside from the sensations which experience 
shows they produce, and aside from the habit their use in- 
duces. Those that are at first repulsive in their taste and 
effects become agreeable afterward by the perversion of 
natural conditions. 
Heredity certainly has an influence in determining in- 
clinations; but all hereditary influences are not good. 
The “sins,”—the evil conditions,—as well as the good 
ones, of the fathers are visited upon the children. 


The love of these narcotic articles cannot be regarded 


as natural to the lower animals,—certainly not as indicating 
that they are useful to them; and yet such love can be 
readily developed in them. A well-known writer in the 
British Foreign Medical Chirurgical Review says: 


‘* Drunkenness is by no means infrequent in certain animals, such 
as the monkey. elephant, horse, dog, rat, the common fowl, and 
other birds. They readily acquire a taste for ardent spirits, and are 
as apt as man to commit excess and suffer from the natural result. 
The general phenomena of alcoholism in the lower animals are pre- 
cisely the same as in man.’ 


Various European experimenters state the same fact ; 
and I have seen a dog which was taught to share his 
master’s strong potations, and both died of aleoholism,—the 
dog sooner than the man; and I have also seen horses that 
have been taught to love tobacco. No one can think that 
the habitual use, however moderate, of any of these articles 
can improve the physiological condition of any of these 


animals. 
But it is time to state what is meant by the term “ nar- 


cotics.”” This term comes from a Greek verb, which 
means, to “ benumb” or “ deaden ” ; and the word “ stim- 
ulants” from a Latin noun, which means, a “spur” or 
“ goad,””—something which excites or spurs on. The two 
words, as already stated, are often combined as applied to 
the class of articles we are considering ; but, in the physi- 
ological state, at least, the exciting effect is very partial 
and transient, and more from paralyzing the restraining 
and regulating functions than from really exciting the 
activities. Their essential action is benumbing andparalys- 
ant upon all healthy activities ; and the term “ narcotics” 
fully expresses their real character. The articles of this 
class most used by the American people, and here men- 
tioned in the order of the frequency of their use, are to- 
bacco, alcohol, opium and its derivations, chloral hydrate, 
chloroform, ether, and lately cocaine. They all operate 
specially on the nervous system, though they affect the 
whole organism, and induce by their immediate and more 
remote effects unnatural conditions. 

The habitués of either of these articles become differ- 
ent persons in their organism, their physical tastes, 
sensations, and desires; and with the use of some of these 
articles, especially alcohol and opium, if at all freely 
taken, they become completely changed,—in most cases 
wofully perverted,—in their intellectual, social, and moral 
character. With the immediate effect of a few free 
quantities, particularly of alcohol, all have too frequent 
oceasion to become familiar. The phenomena of drunk- 
enness,—generally regarded as criminal,—all deplore. 
The condition of inebriety or habitual drunkenness, now 
so generally spoken of as a disease, is doubly deplorable, 
combining the horrors of acute fits of intoxication with 
the more permanently shattered and depraved condition 
of the whole man, physical, mental, and moral. 

The state of the opium habitué is scarcely less deplor- 
able ; and a radical reformation is even more hopeless. 
The tobacco narcotism is physically and morally less dis- 
astrous in individual instances ; but from its wide-spread 
prevalence is wasting not a little energy, particularly in 
the young, and destroying much pbysical purity in its ad- 
anced use, and inducing various diseases in many cases. 

The other narcotics are injurious in their habitual use, 
each in its own way and in proportion to the extent of 
that use. These propositions must be regarded as true ; 
and I am not aware that they are seriously questioned. 
They are not, then, the subject of controversy. What is 
called the moderate habitual, and the occasional more 
free use of alcoholics, and the moderate use of tobacco by 
mature, adult men, are the only matters in reference to 
the narcotics which are the subjects of controversy, or 
which admit of difference of opinion. In the “ moder- 
ate” use of tobacco,—if indulgence in what is injurious 
could be defined as moderation,—the results would not be 
very serious, if there was no danger of this use becoming 
‘“‘immoderate”’; but still the effects of the greatest mod- 
eration are far from being useful or even harmless in 
themselves, or in their action in inducing other narcotic 
indulgences. The question relating to this subject of nar- 
coties,— most interesting, most important, and at the pres- 
ent time most seriously agitating the public mind of this 
and other civilized countries,—is, as to the moderate or 
as some say, “ temperate ” use of alcoholic drinks. 

The word temperate, as applied to the habitual use of 
alcoholics, is again pre-judging the question. True tem- 
perance consists in the proper use of all things necessary, 
beneficial, or safe, and in abstainiog from all things un- 


necessary, injurious, and dangerous. If alcoholic liquors 
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used as beverages are necessary, safe, and useful, they 
can be temperately used. If they are not, the application 
of the term temperate to their use is a misnomer. All, 
then, depends upon the question of their utility, harm- 
lessness, and safety, when used as they commonly are, at 
the beginning of one’s experience, in what is called mod- 
eration. In view of the waste of property, the injury to 
peace and good government; in view of the destruction 
of health and life which they cause; in view of the 
misery of families, the poverty, vice, and crime they 
cause ; in view of the intellectual and moral degradation 
and ruin their use as a whole produces,—it seems proper 
that the question of their moderate use,—whether they 
should be used at all,—should be carefully considered by 
all intelligent persons capable of learning, of observing 
and reasoning, and especially all benevolent persons 
capable of proper feeling and of sympathy with their kind. 

These positions being admitted, as it seems to me they 
must be, they have important relations to the subject of 
education. The objects of education are manifold, and 
among them are the development of the understanding 
and the sentiments, the formation of correct characters, 
the placing within the power of the pupils the instruments 
of future advancement in knowledge and ability, and the 
imparting of useful information and knowledge for the 
guidance and management of life. 

Some studies are pursued for mental exercise and de- 
velopment, some for the interest they excite and the 
pleasure they afford the learner, and others for the know]- 
edge obtained to be applied to useful purposes. I know 
of no subjects combining more of these objects in a higher 
degree than the study of the human organism, the phys- 
ical and chemical principles relating to it, and the laws of 
life and health which govern its operations and well being. 
Some of the facts and principles of this great subject are 
so simple as to be readily understood by a child, while 
others are among the most complicated and profound 
problems that are the subjects of investigation and knowl- 
edge. Skillfully presented, their several parts may be 
adapted to every grade of intellectual development, and 
most useful lessons may be obtained by all. 

The study of no department of this subject is more in- 
teresting, or more profoundly important, than the actions 
of the narcotics upon living beings. Their essential ef- 
fects in various quantities, when occasionally, or when 
habitually taken; their insidious, but.at length overpower- 
ing action in changing tastes, impulses, and character,— 
physical, mental, and moral,—and the tenacity of the 
habits formed by their use, are among the most striking 
and practical subjects of human thought and experience. 

The general ignorance on these subjects adds to the 
propriety and necessity of their being early taught in 
schools,—of having the facts understood by the young 
before the perverting influence of example and indulgence 
has heen experienced. 

Most habits are easily formed, bat with difficulty broken ; 
or as expressed by Cowper,— 

** Habits are soon assumed ; but when we strive 
To strip them ’tis being flayed alive ! ”’ 

No habits are so easily formed, and none are so diffi- 
eultly broken, as those of narcotism. It is worthy of rep- 
etition, and should be borne in mind, that narcotics so 
change the nature that effects which should be disagree- 
able become pleasurable. The habitual tobaeco-smoker 
often experiences a degree of pleasure from his indulgence, 
though it is much less intense than the pleasure of the 
opium-eater from his accustomed portion of the poison. 
But the pleasure from either, even for the short period, 
is not so much a positive enjoyment above that of the nat- 
ural feelings of a healthy system as a relief from the 
uneasiness or acute suffering which the use of the narcotic 
inflicts when its immediate effects are not present. The 
absence of the accustomed impression is uneasiness or tor- 
ture which the repetition of that impression relieves. 
The aggregate enjoyment is not increased, even for a lim- 
ited time, and at length distress and misery are the re- 
sult. Inthe case of opium, the keenest suffering often 
becomes constant; and in ease of another narcotic, “ At 
last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” 
Similarly, though in different degrees, all the narcotics 
act when carried to their natural and ultimate results. 

But the object of this article is not to enter into the 
details of the effects of the various narcotics, or to elab- 


ever moderate. This, especially with reference to aleohol, 
has been attempted by the writer elsewhere, in a small 
volume entitled the Temperance Teaching of Science, 
and in a report to the State Medical Society of Michigan, 
= the “ Action of Alcohol in Health and Disease.” Nu- 
merous other works, some more elaborate, others more 
briefly expressing authoritative opinions, may be found in 
the literature of the subject. 

In the introduction of these subjects into schools the 
essential conditions to the greatest success are, the sup- 
port of the community and the school authorities, and the 
thorough instruction, deep conviction, and active sym- 
pathy of the teachers. More depends upon teachers than 
text-books, though both should be selected with care, and 
those that teach correctly should be heartily sustained by 
the patrons of the school. When these conditions are 
complied with, and the lessons taught are not counter- 


acted by the example of those whom the pupils respect, 
the most glorious results must follow. 

Those who do not practice total abstinence, but who 
advocate moderate drinking and apologize for alcoholic 
indulgence, often speak of the education of the people, as 
the prevention of intemperance ; but defective education, 
—the education which does not teach the evils and dan- 
gers of the drinking of alcoholics, however moderately,— 
does not prevent drunkeness. The Scotch have long been 
regarded as the most generally and highly educated peo- 
ple of Europe,—they are certainly so of Great Britain,— 
and yet they have the reputation of being the most 
drunken ; and all know that intemperance is by no means 
confined to the uneducated classes. Intemperance is a 
matter of indulgence fostered by example, and not of 
mere education or intellectual development. General in- 
telligence, if there is ignorance or wrong views on the 
subject of alcoholic indulgence, is but a feeble, certainly 
not an effectual, check upon intemperance. 

As an example of the ignorance and error which should 
be removed by proper education on this subject, it is often 
said that the general use of wine and beer is the proper 
preventive of intemperance. Many, otherwise intelligent 
persons, seem not to know, or at least to realize, that the 
same article which produces the intoxicating effect in 
brandy and whisky is that which is present in wine and 
beer, and is but slightly modified, and that often injuri- 
ously, by the other ingredients in the Jatter articles. It is 
the same alcohol in all the intoxicants, though there isa 
smaller proportion in the weaker liquids. Diluting pure 
alcohol with pure water to the same extent, would pro- 
duce an article almost identical in its essential effects with 
wine and beer. 

It is too well known to be for a moment overlooked, 
that the use of alcoholics, in whatever form, begets a taste 
for them, and creates the alcoholic habit. In other words, 
it is the use of aleohol that begets a desire for aleohol,— 
that leads to an increase in the indulgence and to the es- 
tablishment of the habit of alcoholic narcotism. No one 
would be guilty of the absurdity of saying that the proper 
way of preveuting the habit of opium narcotism is to take 
paregoric, or that the prevention of the habit of tobacco 
narcotism would be by commencing smoking mild cigar- 
ettes. No one with proper knowledge on the subject can 
doubt that the simple and effectual remedy for narcotism 
is, not to take narcotics,—that the proper remedy for ine- 
briety is not to take inebriants. If these articles are never 
taken there is no desire for them. It is the use that cre- 
ates the demand,—the moderate use of which is the cause 
of the immoderate. 

If inebriety, when it becomes uncontrollable by the 
weakened and perverted will of the patient, and is thus a 
disease, is also a crime, the criminality precedes, whether 
or not it accompanies, the disease. 

But to conclude these suggestive remarks, rather than a 
systematic discussion of this subject, it may be stated that the 
only way of removing the prevailing indifference, ignorance, 
and errors respecting the narcotic habits, and especially 
the effects of alcoholic drinks in their weaker as well as 
their stronger forms, and more particularly respecting 
their moderate use, is by teaching the children and young 
persons the facts and principles which they can under- 
stand, arousing and cultivating in them right feelings 
upon the subject, and preparing them for a deeper study, 
more extended knowledge, and thus leading to correct 


orate the proofs of the great unwisdom of their use, how-! 


practice and uncompromising principles and _ positions, 
when they become men and women, 


To this end the labors of the Educational Department 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union are directed, 
and these labors have been attended by a gratifying suc- 
cess in the initiation of the movement. If in this educa- 
tional work proper teaching is secured, and the movement 
is vigorously sustained, it must result in advancing the 
physical, intellectual, social, moral, and spiritual well- 
being of our people. 


By AXEL GUSTAFSON, 


Author of *“‘ The Foundation of Death.” 
SCHOOTL-BOOKS: WHAT THEY SHOULD BE. 


Temperence isthe unyielding control of reason over lust, and over 
all wrong tendencies of the mind. Temperance means not only fru- 
gality, but also modesty and self-government. It means abstinence 
from all things not good, and entirely innocent in their character.— 
Cicero. 

First, all that is taught in them should be in accordance 
with the latest researches and information; and second, 
all that is taught should be of practical use and applica- 
bility, which means that concerning physiology and hy- 
giene, and the special effects of substances harmful to 
health, only such facts need be dealt with as teach the 
child the right rules and observances for healthy daily 
living. 

Each school grade should have its specially prepared 
book, and the first and second of the series should be ac- 
companied by teachers’ editions. The primer, for chil- 
dren ranging from five to ten or twelve years of age, is of 
course of the very first importance, not only because of 
the value of a right start in education, but because, as we 
are authoritatively told, over fifty per cent. of all the 
children in the United States graduate into life from the 
primary schools, never to go to school afterward. 


The primer topics should be those of common hygiene. 
First, physical hygiene, such as food, drink, clothing, ex- 
ercise, secretions, rest, sleep, including a few of the most 
essential directions as what to do in cases of serious 
hurts, bruises, or accidents. For instance: instruction 
as to what, when, and how to eat, to chew the food until 
it is fine and thoroughly well mixed with saliva; what 
saliva is and does; not to eat too much, lest indigestion 
result ; what indigestion is and does; what and when to 
drink; not to drink anything too hot or too cold because 
of consequent injury to the stomach and teeth; in teach- 
ing of drinks, to teach avoidance of alcohol, stimulants 
and narcotics, and the reason why; the importance of 
cleanliness, the laws of bathing ; the importance of proper 
exercise and of good postures for fear of indolence and 
debility, and of hump and curvature, explaining the ills 
resulting ; how to staunch the flow of blood, and close and 
bind a wound. 

Second, moral and mental hygiene, teaching the child 
to understand that he is the trustee of his body, by yiving 
him general outlines of his duty to it, and its wonderful 
readiness to serve him in return, so that he will instinct- 
ively respect it, and be really interested in taking good 
care of it, and will acquire a natural presence of mind with 
which to meet its special and sudden requirements, with- 
out in any morbid manner dwelling .upon it and its fuue- 
tions ; by instruction in the general effects and uses of the 
emotions ; that truth, unselfishness, courage, cheerfulness, 
patience, and kindness all tend to make him happy and 
others around him happy, and that happiness is a great 
help, and, indeed, a necessity to health; that undue emu- 
lation in study or play leads to overstrain of the body, 
and to the hateful vices of envy and selfishness,—vices 
which produce emotions directly and harmfully affecting 
health ; and that it is far better to be unambitious individ- 
ually, and well, noble, and happy, than to be successfully 
competitive at so great a cost; that giving way to ill tem- 
per produces special disturbances hurtful to body and 
mind ; that bad habits, such as the use of alcohol, tobacco, 
opium, or other narcotic substances, have most mischievous 
effects on the nervous system; that it is essentially silly, 
ignoble degrading to do these things; that the only true 
pride consists in being too proud to abuse the body en- 
trusted to us, and too proud to be swayed by any opinions 
but those of the worthy and good, and too proud not to be 
influenced by these ; that the only true courage consists in 
being brave enough to do right in spite of temptation, 
taunt, reviling, or ridicule, and that he who fears these is 
the real coward, , 


This sort of teaching will sow in the individual char 
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acter the seeds of the principles needed in the conduct of 
national affairs, and will do more to produce purity in 
the polities of the future than any amount of cleansing 
can effect in those of the present.— Union Signal. 


By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 
BRIEF NOTES ON TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


It means more work and increased responsibility for 
the teacher, especially those of the lower grades. Teach- 
ers of these grades, as a rule, know very little about the 
subject. It is not to be expected that they would. They 
must aecept the situation philosophically and make the 
most of it. Fortunately, it is not a difficult matter to do 
so. Let me briefly suggest a few points which may be of 
some practical use to inexperienced teachers. 


|. First, and most important of all. The teacher must have a 
thorough knowledge of a few of the most important facts in ele- 
mentary anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. This is self-evident. 
The sooner it is done the better for the comfort of teacher and pupil. 

2. Become perfectly familiar with the text of the particular text- 
book that is used. If time presses, read it through like a story-book 
on some Saturday to get a general idea of it. Keep at least three 
chapters ahead of your class. Study each day’s lesson so well that 
you will be perfectly independent of your text-book in the school- 


room. This is a hand-to-mouth way of doing, but it is better than 


failure. 
3. Besides your special text-book, select some more advanced, 


standard work on the subject, and use it at home for a collateral 
reading and reference book. Use two or three such books if you are 
able. There are at least five standard series now in the market. 
Let these books become the treasure-house from which you draw 
your daily supply of information for class use. 

" 4, As in other branches of study, make a faithful use of a blank- 
book, commonly called a ‘‘ topie-book.’’ Record under the appro- 
priate heading, with cross references, such facts, experiments, 
sketches, notes, anecdotes, hints, review tables, ete., as may be of 
use in the elass-room work. Some teachers prefer to make an inter- 
leaved copy of a text-book. The topic-book can be carried into the 
school-room, while a ‘‘ eribbed ’’ or interleaved text-book is always 
suggestive to quick-witted pupils. Use only every other blank page, 
leaving the others for such revisions and additions as you are sure to 
need after the first year’s work. 

5. Use all manner of incidental helps. Make and record in your 
topic-book, as the class goes on, lists of curious facts, curious ques- 
tions, practical points, happy illustrations, every-day hints about 
health. Arrange all these systematically, duly numbered with cross 
Save all such work. It will do for the next class with 
some revision. 

6. Most of the State laws demand that the evil effects of aleohol 
and narcoties shall be taught in connection with the several divisions 
of the subject. This is well and proper. 

Pupils must have as a groundwork some knowledge of the sim- 
plest facts of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. What is the use 
of trying to explain to a boy the effects of aleohol upon the stomach 
unless he has some idea of the organ in its healthful state ? Hence, 
the wise teacher makes the study of the effects of aleohol incidental 
and subordinate to the main divisions of the study. 

7. Above all things, try to be strictly accurate in teaching young 
people the evil effects of stimulants and narcotics. Some writers on 
the subject are either grossly ignorant or wickedly perverse. We 
cannot afford to deceive or mislead a child, or make statements which 
we have reason to believe are false or doubtful. Yet text-books are 
in use in our public schools which inculcate theories long since ex- 
ploded, or make statements which are generally acknowledged by 
good authorities to be doubtful. 

The awful effects of strong drink upon the bodily life are easily 
shown without sacrificing the truth, drawing on the imagination for 
facts, or seeking to-gain a point by exaggeration. There are plenty 
of good text-books in the market which are both interesting, in- 
structive, and scientifically accurate in their teaching. Touch only 
such points as are generally accepted by standard writers, and such 
as are of real benefit and importance to the grade of pupils that you 
are called upon to teach. 

8. Physiology is often called a dull and tiresome study. So it is, 
if taught only from the dry pages of a book. Taught as it should 
be, only from the standpoint of every-day health and practical exper- 
iment, the study of ‘‘the house we live in’’ becomes interesting and 
fascinating. Actual observation and practical experiment are as 
necessary for the sound learning of elementary physiology as for any 
other branch of science. Nothing can take its place, even with the 
youngest class ef boys and girls. We must handle the skeleton if 
we would know thoroughly its bones. We must study a drop of 
blood under the microscope if we would get a good idea of the real 
appearance of blood. 

Hence, to the description and explanation of the text of your class- 
book add a systematic series of practical and suggestive experiments. 
Such experiments should be simple, and require only a little pains- 
taking and inexpensive apparatus to do successfully. Space does not 
allow me to do justice to so important a point. The ambitious 
teacher is referred, for suggestive help and more details, to chapter 
xiv., entitled ‘* Practical Experiments,”’ of Our Bodies and How We 
Live, a school text-book by the author of this article. 

%. Remember you are to teach the physiological effects of stimu- 
lants and narcoties, and. not to preach upon them, This is my 
point, Do not preach to children on this subject, Do not moralizo ; 
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there is a place for it, but notin the school-room. It is not advisable 
do so. We are so apt to overdo it. The sly look or wink on the 
part of even exemplary pupils too often proves that even well meant 
moralizing is without its wholesome effect before the whole school. 

Let all your teaching in public be frank, straightforward, and 
governed by good sense. Do not weaken its effeet by foolish talk 
on forced points which will excite only the ridicule of your pupils. 
Is there a place for preaching ? Certainly. Where is it ? Why, 
in your confidential, personal dealings with individual pupils; at 
your room, on the street, at recess; here and there a timely word of 
caution, a bit of advice, a suggestive hint. Here is the true place 
to preach on the evil effects of strong drink, and not from the school 
desk. 

10. Take great pains to have your teaching strictly of an imper- 
sonal nature. You will need all your good sense to abide by this 
point. Remember that your pupils represent households of every 
degree of ignorance, intelligence, bigotry, and tolerance. In your 
official position as a teacher of a public school, it is not your business 
to utter any word or hint, make any comment or suggestion in open 
school which could be construed as personal. Never tolerate any 
word, hint, or look which might reflect upon the character or occu- 
pation of any person. It has no possible connection with the subject 
taught. The least indulgence in such conduct will more than an- 
tagonize any good you may hope to do. 

Doubtless your town affords many admirable, living illustrations 
of the evil effects of undue indulgence in stimulants and narcotics. 
Doubtless you would like to free your mind to your pupils. Your 
moderation in this respect will be a mark of your discretion and 
wisdom. To fail is easy enough in giving temperance instruction in 
the lower grade of our public schools; to succeed is difficult ; but, 
succeed you must, May these brief notes help you to do it. 


By ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A.M., 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. : 


EXPERIMENTAL LESSONS ON ALCOHOL. 
I —Or1Gin or ALCOHOL. 


1. In Fermented Liquors.— Experiments : 

Exp. 1. Add molasses to water in a bottle till it is of a deep brown 
color, then add a teaspoonful of yeast; allow it to stand in a warm 
place for a day or two. 

Obs. The mixture has the odor of alcohol ; later, a sour, acid odor ; 
the mixture has a sharp taste. 

Inf. The little yeast-plant has changed the sugar of the molasses 
to aleohol ; this will change to an acid if left alone. Call the yeast- 
plant a ‘‘ferment,”’ and the process of changing ‘‘ fermentation.” 

Exp. 2. Allow apple-juice to stand exposed to the. air for a few 
days. 

Obs. The liquid has the odor of aleohol, also the biting taste. 
Later it has a sour, acid taste like vinegar. 

Inf. Very small ferments from the air have changed the sugar of 
the apple-juice to alcohol. Call the liquid cider.’ The alcohol 
will change to vinegar if left exposed to the air. 

Cider is formed by the fermentation of apple-juice in the air. 

Wines are formed by the fermentation of grape-juice, ete., in 
the air. 

Ales and Beers ave formed .by the fermentation of the sugar of 
grains. (Malt liquors. ) 

Alcohol is an essential constituent of all these fermented liquors. 
Nature will change it to an acid if left to itself. 

2. In Distilled Liquors : 

Exp. 3. Heat cider or wine in a test-tube over an alcohol lamp ; 
pass the steam through a glass tube into a bottle which is wrapped 
in a wet cloth to condense this steam. 

Obs. The odor and taste are more marked than in the fermented 
liquors ; often there is a bitter taste. 

Inf. The condensed liquor is stronger than the fermented liquor, 
and is changed into new substances oftentimes. Call this process 
of evaporating and condensing ‘‘ distillation,’ and the resulting 
liquid a ‘‘ distilled liquor.”’ 

Brandy is distilled from wines. 

Gin is distilled from beer, and flavored with juniper berries. 

Whiskey is distilled from the wort of fermented grain. 

Rum is distilled from fermented molasses. 


Il.—Errects or ALCOHOL ON THE HuMAN Bopy. 


1. Alcohol Impairs Digestion : 

Exp. 4. Place with the finger a little alcohol on the inside mem- 
brane of the mouth (a mucous membrane) ; repeat this several times. 

Obs. The membrane stings, the saliva flows freely ; finally there is 
a dry, puckery feeling. 

Inf. Alcohol inflames the membrane, excites the flow of the 
liquid which it secretes, and absorbs the moisture in it. 

Application. The lining membrane of the mouth also lines the 
stomach and the other organs of the digestive system. A small 
amount of alcohol will cause a profuse flow of the gastric juice, 
and passes very rapidly into the blood. A larger amount inflames and 
irritates the lining membrane of the stomach. A continued use 
weakens the quality of the gastric juice by the unusual and irregular 
flow ; also impoverishes the blood from which it comes. It irritates 
the constantly inflamed membrane of the stomach, leading to an 
ulcerous condition and chronic inflammation. 

Erp. 5. Add alcohol to raw meat ; also rub some meat in water 
till it is well colored with blood ; add alcohol to this blood. 

Obs. The liquid is full of white particles, and the meat seems 
hard. 

Inf. The alcohol has coagulated the albumen of the meat and 
blood, 

Exp, 6. Add alcohol to some of the pepsin of the gastric juice, 
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Obs. The pepsin contains white, stringy particles. 

Inf. Alcohol coagulates pepsin. [Prepared pepsin can be had of 
druggists. | 

Application. Pepsin is the active solvent of the gastric juice. 
Aleohol tends to harden the food and coagulate the pepsin, thus re- 
tarding digestion. Continued use tends to chronic indigestion and 
to the intensifying of any diseases of the digestive system. 

2. Alcohol Absorbs the Water of the Body : 

Exp. Refer to experiment 4. 

Aleohol not only absorbs water from the albumen which it coagu- 
lates, but the whole system floods it with water to dilute it and 
render it less harmful. Hence alcohol absorbs the water of the 
saliva, of the gastric juice, of the blood, of the tissues, and of all 
the secretions. 

3. Alcohol Destroys the Blood, Corpuseles : 

Exp. 7. Prick with a pin under the finger-nail and draw a drop of 
the blood; place this on a bit of glass, and examine with a mag- 
nifying-glass. Observe the way. in which the little blood corpuscles 
are arranged. Touch them with the smallest amount of alcohol. 

Obs. The corpuscles are of an irregular shape, and have lost part 
of their color. Add more alcohol. 

Obs. The corpuscles are in an irregular mass of a whitish color. 

Inf. Alcohol coagulates the albumen of the corpuscles, and dis- 
solves the coloring matter. 

Application. Aleohol at once enters the blood, seizes the oxygen 
that the red corpuscles are carrying to the various parts of the body, 
dissolves the coloring matter, and coagulates the albumen of these 
corpuscles ; hence the blood partially fails in its work of carrying 
new matter to the tissues and in eliminating the waste matter. The 
result is a clogging of the system with effete matter, poisoning of 
the blood, diseases of the skin, liver, and kidneys. The retarding 
of the combustion within the body lowers its temperature in direct 
proportion to the amount of alcohol taken. 

4. Alcohol Ruins the Blood Vessels: 

Observe the crust of earthy matter on the inside of bottles of 
grape wine. 

Inf. The earthy matter which was soluble in the grape juice is 
thrown down by the alcohol in the wine. 

Application, The mineral matter which is being carried by the 
blood to the bones is precipitated by the alcohol and forms a crust 
in the blood vessels and in all the tissues, making them weak and 
brittle. As a result blood-vessels burst under any unusual strain, 
and apoplexy results. 

5. Alcohol Paralyzes Nerve Matter. (A Narcotic.) 

Exp. 8. Etherize or chloroform a frog by soaking a wad of cotton 
and putting it in his mouth, or place a spoonful of ether in a jar of 
water and immerse the frog. When insensible, carefully cut open 
the skin and flesh of the leg till the nerve is exposed. Touch a drop 
of aleobol to the exposed nerve. 

Obs. The nerve becomes stiff and white; the trembling of the 
limb ceases, 


Inf. Alcohol has paralyzed the live nerve-matter. 


By L. W. BAKER, M.D., 
Baldwinville, Mass. 


SANITARY INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS, 


The present law in Massachusetts and other States, providing for 
instruction in physiology and hygiene amd the effects of stimulants 
and narcotics upon the human system, finds our teachers but poorly 
prepared to properly meet its requirements. The amount of practi- 
cal knowledge of these subjects possessed by the average teacher is, 
I fear, hardly equal to their importance. Our first work, therefore, 
must be to diminish, as far as possible, the liability to erroneous 
teaching. 

The study of physiology should go hand-in-hand With its practical 
illustration in securing a proper observance of the laws of health, 
and in caring for the sanitary conditions of the home and school. 
Everything relating to this subject is of the utmost importance, not 
only to teachers and pupils, but to the community at large. The 
best results in this direction, in my opinion, will be accomplished if 
the efforts of the teachers can be guided by competent medical advice. 

The interests of our schools imperatively demand the appointment 
in every city and town of one or more physicians trained in sanitary 
science, whose special office shall be to keep themselves fully in- 
formed of the hereditary tendencies and exact physical condition ef 
each pupil under their separate charge, and to care for the sanitary 
conditions of the school-house and its surroundings. To these duties 
may be added the giving of special courses of instruction to teachers 
on subjects connected with practical physiology and hygiene and the 
effects of stimulants and narcotics upon the human organism. 

This instruction may be given in the form of lectures, which should 
be thorough and systematic, and arranged with special reference to 
the convenience and requirements of teachers. Each lecture should 
be preceded by an examination of ten or fifteen minutes, and certifi- 
cates should be awarded only to those able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination at the end of the course. 

Attendance upon these lectures should be required by the school 
committee as a necessary preparation for the proper teaching of 
physiology and hygiene in the public schools. It will, also, be ben- 
eficial if the school physician can supplement the efforts of the reg- 
ular teachers by delivering occasional lectures or talks on sanitary 
subjects to the older pupils of the grammar and high schools. 

If the plan just briefly outlined can be adopted in our public 
schools, the danger of erroneous teaching on these subjects will be 
greatly diminished, while the good accomplished in securing in the 
community a better understanding of the laws of healthy living can 
hardly be overestimated, 


(Continued on page 213. } 
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A Goop number next week. 
Fourteen thousand extra copies this week. 


WE can afford to be intemperate on temperance for 
once. 

H. H. Faxon, the Quincy apostle, has enlisted in the 
school temperance crusade, and has purchased several 
hundred of the “Chart of Temperance and Physiology, 
No. 1,” to give to schools. 
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man from Texas, who made the brightest address at To- 
peka.— Miss Josephine Locke, of St. Louis. Prof. 
A. C. Boyden, of Bridgewater. Miss Esther E. Barry, 
of Newton. Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of Cleveland. 
Miss E. E. Arms, of Fitchburg. E. E. White 
LL.D., of Cincinnati. Rev William M. Thayer. 
Chicago Correspondence. Classics. News. 
Book Reviews. “That Dull Boy.”———Editorials. 
——*“ This and That.”——F acts, ete., ete. 


Now that the laws are passed requiring that “ physio- 
logical temperance ” be scientifically taught in the public 
schools, it is important that the teachers be aided in doing 
this work. It is with a purpose so to aid them that this 
issue of THe JouRNAL is devoted to this subject. The 
Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society, through its 
secretary, Benj. R. Jewell,—office, 36 Bromfjeld street, 
Roston,—is devoting itself to this phase of the work with 
the same skill and financial devotion that the W. C. T. U. 
put into the making and the executing of the laws requir- 
ing the teaching. This society is one of the most efficient 
ever organized for the promotion of the cause of temper- 
ance, and appeals with peculiar force for the endorsement 
and support of the “level-headed,” earnest friends of 


temperance. 


HISTORY OF THE TEMPERANCE EDUCA- 
TION MOVEMENT. 


Now that scientific temperance teaching in the schools 
is an assured success, the wonder is, not that it is done, 
but that it was not done sooner ; and it is not surprising 
that several people come forward claiming to have in- 
vented the idea. To Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Hyde Park, 
belongs the honor of inspiring most of the legislation 
under which “ Physiological Temperance” is now being 
taught throughout our country. She had been « profes- 
sor of chemistry in one of our eastern colleges before her 
marriage. Her only son graduated, as a chemist, from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1876, and 
while assisting him in his studies she became especially 
interested in the chemical properties of aleohol, which led 
her to make a specialty of the subject, particularly of its 
physiological effects, emphasizing the character and in- 
fluence of alcoholic beverages. In talks that she gave in 
local gatherings she spoke of these warning truths and her 
desire that they might be more generally appreciated. 
Those who listened urged her to undertake the work of 
arousing the public. 

In 1877 the idea dawned upon her that the most effect- 
ive way of accomplishing the desired end would be 
through text-books in physiology, having distinctive tem- 
perance text-books for schools, based upon physiology. 

In 1879 she secured the adoption of a temperance phys- 
iology by the school board of her town (Hyde Park) as a 
text-book in the schools. This was the first vote of the 
kind we are able to trace. 

In 1879 the Boston W. C. T. U, secured her services 
in the advocacy of the cause in this city. It was during 
this campaign that she formed the purpose to devote her 
life, if need be, to pleading for scientific temperance edu- 
tion in the various States to which she was invited. 


In 1880 the National W. C. T. U., at her suggestion, 
created the department of “Scientific Temperance In- 
struction in Schools and Colleges,” and Mrs. Hunt was 
made superintendent of this work. 

In October, 1881, this department voted definitely in 
favor of compulsory temperance education, and labored to 
secure laws which should require that physiology and 
hygiene, with special reference to the effect of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants, and narcotics, upon the human system, 
be taught in the public schools. The aim was to arouse 
the people to demand the desired legislation by creating a 
public sentiment in its favor; and Mrs. Hunt issued a cir- 
cular to the local W. C. T. U. organization to aid in cre- 
ating this sentiment. 

This was really the most important step in the whole 
movement, bringing as it did thousands of women through- 


out the land to Mrs. Hunt’s assistance. Her address 
before the American Medical Association in 1882 was 
followed by a series of resolutions on the use and abuse of 
alcohol,—its effects on the human race ; and recommending 
instruction in hygiene in our public schools, declaring that 
when alcohol is prescribed medicinally it should be with 
conscientious caution and a sense of great responsibility ; 
and that the use of alcoholic liquor as a beverage is pro- 
ductive of a large amount of physical and mental disease ; 
that it entails diseased appetites and enfeebled constitu- 
tions upon offspring. The effect of this resolution cannot 
be overestimated. 

We regret that we cannot trace the movement 
through the various States; but the laws compiled 
for us by Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, printed on page 216, is a 
sufficient history of the movement in the several States. 
Suffice it to say that, commencing with Vermont, Mrs. 
Hunt led the campaiga in nearly every State in the Union, 
making thousands of addresses in the interest of the cause. 
Men rallied to her support who had never been interested 
in any such movement before, gave time to it, and worked 
for it with a zeal rarely equaled in any cause aside from 
the anti-slavery. The culminating victory was the pas- 
sage of the National Law of Congress at its last session. 
Knowing as we do the attitude of Congressmen on snch 
matters,—knowing the influences that were brought to 
bear to defeat it,—it is little else than a miracle that Mrs. 
Hunt carried the bill through both houses of Congress 
with practical unanimity. The success was due to her 
personal influence with Congressmen ; to her indomitable 
energy; to her tact in securing petitions and multitudes of 
personal letters sent to every wavering Congressman; to 
her skill in handling the various political phases of the 
question in such a way as to capture or command the 
silence of every political leader on both sides. 

It is rarely given to any person to exert so great an in- 
fluence in so good a cause, over so wide a field, and see 
so much fruit in the same length of time. It is only ten 
years since she began to think upon the subject, and but 
five years since she began to work in the cause, and 
already seventeen States and the National Congress have 
passed the desired laws. 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from page 211.] 


By JAMES JOHONNOT, 
Princeton, N. Y. 


TEMPERANCE, AND HOW TO PROMOTE IT. 


The complicated relations of social life are continually 
presenting questions for our consideration which enter 
largely into the welfare and happiness of the human race. 
Shall we apply to these questions the empiric or the sci- 
entific method? Shall we be content with continual an- 
tagonisms seeking to break out into open warfare, or shall 
we seek the harmony which may come from change of 
condition ? 
Take the subject of temperance as an example. The 
evils of intemperance are so obvious that no one desires 
them. It is seen that drunkenness destroys all that makes 
life desirable; and it is so common that there is a well- 
grounded apprehension that the human race has en- 
tered upon the phase of dissolution. In what way shall 
this appalling evil be dealt with? What duty have the 
schools in the matter? What attitude shall teachers take 
upon the subject ? 

For this evil, as for all others, we want not alleviation, 


but cure. The empiric method here, as elsewhere, is 


found inadequate. Natural selection performs an impor- 
tant part in the premises. The drunkard prematurely 
dies. His offspring have but feeble hold of life, and the 
family soon disappears. But as long as ignorance pre- 
vails, and the sensuous has control over spiritual forces, 
new victims are continually found, and no substantial 
progress is made in eliminating intemperance from the 
world. 

Intelligence must supplement nature. The courses 
which lead to dissolution must be superseded by those 
which bring health and vigor in their train. Denuncia- 
tion will not produce this result. Moral suasion has little 
power to overcome prejudice and sensuality. The law 
can hardly be made to search the regulation of individual 
appetites. Empiric measures engender strife without 
diminishing the evil. Zeal and enthusiasm for all that is 
good and noble and generous find themselves powerless 
when opposed to stolid ignorance. The history of the 
whole temperance movement has been the rhythmic suc- 
cession of unusual effort and unnatural apathy. Unreas- 
onable hopes have been followed by a loss of faith and an 
entire relaxation of all measures of restraint. 

‘* High as the tides of generous impulse flow, 

As far rolls back the selfish undertow.’’ 

With the failure of empiric methods let us turn to sci- 
ence. The intelligence which has conquered the sensuous 
and obtained a knowledge of cause and effect has now a 
triple office to perform. It must supplement natural selec- 
tion with such restraints and alleviations as will diminish 
human suffering without endangering permanent human 
interests; it must elevate character by substituting the 
spiritual for the sensuous in controlling action; and it must 
clearly bring out the law which, under fearful penalties, 
condemns all kinds of excess. The first of these is a mat- 
ter belonging to the whole community ; the second per- 
tains specially to the home and the school; and the third 
is one of the necessary parts of instruction. 
Here we find the work for the teacher. Adults are 
difficult of access and slow to learn. Habits have more 
power than principles. Even intellectual convictions are 
rarely followed by reform in action. The flow of vital 
forces, long continued in one channel, refuses to be turned 
into another course. 
With children, however, the case is different. True 
education builds up character, with the intelligence to 
guide and the will todo. Even inherited tendencies to- 
wards the sensual and the selfish may be overcome, and 
actions may be directed into the channels of beneficence. 
Through affection and sympathy the moral nature may 
be awakened, giving tone to the whole character. Then 
comes in special instruction in regard to cause and effect, 
until the omniscience of law, and the necessity of obedience 
becomes ingrained in ever fibre of existence. 
This education shows in conduct everywhere. Justice 
takes the place of selfishness ; cheating is regarded as theft. 
The occupation of the jockey is gone. The sale of alco- 
holic drinks brings evil instead of good, and hence no one 
will engage in it. The whole traffic, both in regard to 
sale and use, must be confined to those who are ignorant 
of nature’s laws, or who have no care for the welfare of 
their neighbors. 
In this work the teacher finds his warrant for the in- 
troduction of the industrial into his educational systems. 
Muscles trained for use can never be content with inac- 
tion. Ideas born of physical exertion take permanent 
root, and exclude those of a baser sort. The remedy for 
selfish indolence and indulgence is the pleasure arising 
from the exercise of faculty. A necessary step toward 
moral improvement is the ability to do something that 
shall contribute to the happiness or welfare of others. In 
the doing, moreover, the will is exercised and strengthened, 
so that the drift toward mere sensual indulgence is ar- 
rested. 
In the direct treatment of temperance in our schools 
great caution should be observed. The subject should 
not be introduced prematurely. Instruction should not 
greatly precede experience. The methods of the itinerant 
temperance lecturer should not be followed. Declamation 
is cheap. Over-statement always weakens a case. The 
detection of exaggeration of special points throws doubt 
upon the whole statement. 

The class in physiology furnishes the opportunity for 
the most effective, direct teaching. Whenever alcohol is 


met in the human system its effect upon tissue and fune- 
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tion should be carefully taught. In the stomach, in the 
Jungs, in the liver, in the brain, wherever it is found, 
its effects should be shown. This teaching would be found 
to becumulative, in the end presenting the greatest possible 
case against the use of every kind of alcoholic drink as a 
beverage. 

In this treatment it will be seen that temperance 
must share the fate of all moral reforms. The causes of 
intemperance are too deep to be removed off-hand. The 
absolute time when it shall disappear from the world be- 
longs to the millenium. It will die with all other human 
ills. The forees of nature are working against it, and 
the intelligence of manisaiding. To teachers is relegated 
the rare privilege of doing the greatest amount of direct 
work to eradicate the evil. With the privilege comes the 
obligation, and the teacher who, either through example 
or ignorance, neglects this duty is unfit for his place. 
The best instruction he may be able to impart in other 
subjects will afford poor compensation for spiritual sensi- 
bilities undeveloped and opportunities wasted. 


By J. T. EDWARDS, LL.D., 
Of Chamberlain Institute, Randolph, N, Y. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ALCOHOL. 


Humanity has long tried a costly experiment with alcoholic liquors 
The whole world has been the laboratory, men of every age and 
rank the experimenters. History contains the terrible record of ob- 
servations made, and conclusions reached. Over all has hung a 
mocking spirit of deceit, which has too often veiled the truth. A 
weird and wonderful spell has seemed to paralyze the judgments of 
men and hold them in thraldom, in spite of evidence and reason. 
Again and again, like the Thane of Cawdor, they have hoped to 
find in this ‘‘ hell-broth ’’ of witches’ brewing, surcease from sorrow 
and means of happiness. 

Is it not amazing that alcohol should retain its power over man- 
kind in spite of this historic experiment against it? One is half 
inclined to connect it with supernatural agencies, and exclaim with 
the noble though fallen Cassio, ‘* Let us call thee, devil! ’? How 
else could the wisest and strongest of mankind have been so often 
made its helpless victims? Conquerors conquered, like Philip, 
Alexander, Belshazzar, Cambyses, and Cyrus; poets, with harp 
broken, like Poe; orators whose fine genius was eclipsed, like Sher- 
idan and Webster. 

Fortunately, to this general line of evidence from human experi- 
ence, the scientific spirit of our age has now added its own careful 
methods in the study of the drink question. It is thought by many 
that the scientific ground is the ‘‘ Little Round Top’’ where will be 
planted the batteries which are to determine this contest. 

Certain it is that the testimony furnished in the last few years by 
the medical profession, the chemist, and the political economist, has 
shown that the temperance reform rests upon the everlasting found- 
ation of nature’s laws. 

One of the most encouraging results of this grand re-enforcement 
is seen in the recent legislation of many States providing for giving 
instruction to the young in,regard to the nature and effects of aleo- 
hol. In no other department of text-books have publishers shown, 
for the last five years, such zeal and activity as in the preparation 
of clear and instructive manuals relative to this subject. Permit 
me to add my mite to this good work by addressing teachers in the 
language of experiment. 

The intoxicating property of all liquors is due to the presence of 
alcohol, which is not one of God’s ‘‘ good creatures’’ the result of 
life and growth. It is the product of decay and death. Observe 
how carefully nature guards against its production. This is the 
meaning of the purple skin of the grape, the varnished covering of 
the apple, the leathery case of the banana, and the polished rind of 
the melon,—all arranged to prevent the admission of the fermenting 
oxygen. Indeed, if the saccharine substance is allowed to complete 
its decomposition even, we shall not have alcohol, but acetic acid. 
Any sugary substance, when fermented, breaks up into two poisons,— 
alcohol and carbonic acid gas,—the former deadly if taken into the 
stomach, the latter if inhaled. 

Just here chemistry explains away one of the most dangerous falla- 
cies that ever deluded the human mind; viz., That what is good as 
4 whole must be good as to its elements. Can it be possible that 
the beautiful wheat, the luscious fruits, are made of deadly ingredi- 
ents? Certainly, chemistry furnishes hundreds of examples of such 
changes. Salt is essential to life, yet it is composed of two ele- 
ments, sodium and chlorine, either of which taken separately would 
produce death. Let me now speak to teachers in the language of 
experiment. 

ALCOHOL AND WATER, 

Take a test-tube partially filled with water, to which add some 
oil. They do not“mix. Not so with water and alcohol. Upon 
placing them, half-in-half, in another tube, and marking the point 
to which they reach, shake them and notice they fall below that 
mark, thus showing that they have united, with lessened volume. 
The test-tube will show the liking of alcohol for water in a still 
more striking manner. Fasten goldbeaters-skin on the mouth of the 
bulb; place the tube, bulb downward, in a goblet. Fill the bulb 
with aleohol and pour pure water into the goblet. You observe 
that almost immediately the alcohol rises in the tube, showing that 
the attraction of the alcohol has caused the water to pass through 
the membrane. Repeat the experiment, using very dilute alcohol 
i the tube, and in the goblet a saline solution representing the 


plasma of the blood. Now notice that the alcohol goes into the 
goblet. Thus four-fifths of our bodies are water. Some one has 
said man consists of twelve pounds of solid matter dissolved in 
six pails of water. Water is the carrier of our system, as essential 
in our bodies as it is in the great plan of distribution of matter over 
our earth. The burning cheeks, parched lips, and fevered stom- 
ach of the drinker advertise a disastrous drouth from which all 
his bodily functions must suffer. 

Again, our last experiment has shown that alcohol passes into the 
blood, diluting it, and what is of great importance to remember, 
seriously affecting the corpuscles, so that their power of carrying 
oxygen is diminished. But oxygen supplies the body with heat, 
and is the instrument by which waste materials are removed. These 
therefore, must to some extent remain to clog the system, and the 
vital forces are thus diminished in a two-fold ratio. 

It is claimed by eminent physicians that the use of alcoholic liquors 
has a tendency to produce clotted blood in the heart, and consequent 
liability to sudden death. Examine some fresh blood under a glass 
slide with amicroscope. Then introduce under the glass a little 
alcohol; the blood corpuscles will shrink and assume misshapen 
forms. Science thus assures us that aleohol produces premature 
deeay and destruction of the blood corpuscles. ‘* The coloring mat- 
ter is dissolved out of them, the white corpuscles lose their vitality, 
they absorb less oxygen, and less carbon is carried off.”’ It is claimed 
on good authority that if the blood contains but one-half per cent. 
of alcohol, all nerve life is suspended except in the purely animal 
centers, and one per cent. extinguishes all vital functions. 


CIRCULATION, 

If we examine the web of a frog’s foot under the microscope, we 
can easily see the movement of the blood corpuscles. If very dilute 
aleohol be dropped upon the web, the movement of the corpuscles 
becomes more rapid, showing that the coats of the capillaries ex- 
pand. Several important inferences are suggested by this. The 
nerves which control the coats of the capillaries must be weakened. 
Is not this the source of that serious disease known as vascular en- 
largement ? Again, does it not explain the trembling hand, the 
unsteady gait, the blinking eye, the stammering speech, the general 
lack of muscular control noticed in the victim of the inebriating cup ? 
It also explains the deceptive warmth which follows drinking ; more 
blood for a time is thrown into the organs, but this makes the heart 
work harder, and in the end there must result a loss in vital energy. 

Let us now look at this intruder even at the gates of life, and as- 
certain what evil he accomplishes from the very moment he enters 
**the house we live in.”’ 

DIGESTION, 

The most interesting observations ever made upon the human 
stomach are those of Dr. Beaumont in his experiments with the 
Canadian voyageur, Alexis St. Martin. It will be remembered that 
this man’s stomach was perforated by a bullet. The wound healed 
perfectly, but left an opening through which all the processes of 
digestion could easily be observed. Without entering upon details 
it is sufficient to state tha he found the use of alcoholic liquors 
by St. Martin, who had always been temperate, most injurious, 
causing inflammation, undue secretion, consequent impoverishment of 
the blood, and, finally, chronic indigestion. 

Post mortem examinations of the stomachs of drunkards confirm 
these conclusions with startling and horrible vividness. Let us test 
this matter with chemical experiment. Ten hours ago we made an 
artificial, digestive fluid, by placing in a beaker water and strong 
hydrochloric acid, in the proportions of one hundred to one, and, 
added to this, a drachm of pepsin. A portion of this solution was 
then poured into each of two test tubes. To one was added a couple 
of teaspoonfuls of aleohol at blood heat for several hours. In the 
tube containing alcohol the pepsin has been precipitated, while the 
contents of the other tube remain unchanged. This enemy, there- 
fore, destroys that which digests our food. This may be shown by 
two other tubes, filled as the others were, with small pieces of beef 
added. In one the meat is digested,—has become ‘‘ chyme ;’’ while 
in the other (containing the alcohol) it is almost unchanged, except 
being hardened. So much for the effect of aleohol upon fibrin. 

FATTY DEGENERATION OF MUSCLES. 

Take two bottles, into one of which some days before was placed 
weak alcohol and a piece of beef; into the other, pure alcohol and 
beef. Take a piece of fresh beef and you will find that it is strong 
as a whip-cord. Now, observe these pieces in the bottles. They 
are dry and brittle. They break like a piece of suet.» Such 
changes oecur in the body. Men like the beer-drinkers of London 
seem fleshy and well; but statistics show that they are liable to 
sudden death. The heart, a great muscle, suddenly gives out; it 
has become a “‘ rope of sand.’’ The kidneys and liver in like man- 
ner suffer. The former becomes indurated and hard, especially as 
the blood is conveyed directly to it by the portal system ; the latter 
commences that process of disintegration which, according to 
many authorities, often ends in Bright’s disease and kindred 
troubles. Let it be remembered that, other things being equal, 
such diseases must follow ina proportion corresponding to the use 
of alcoholic liquors. 


By ALICE M. GUERNSEY, 
Wareham, Mass. 


ONE WAY TO Do IT. 


The legislature had not passed the temperance education bill, but 
the superintendent of schools in the town of B believed in 
it, and told his teachers he wished them to teach temperance. 
‘‘ You need not call it temperance,’’ he said, ‘* because, its just as 
well for us to do the work quietly as to make the people think we 
are trying some new and wonderful thing. But I want the work 
done, no matter if there are_brewers and liquor-sellers among the 


Make your own plans for the first month’s 


parents of your children. 
work ; at the end of that time, we will compare notes.’ 

** Well,” said Miss K., as she walked slowly homeward; “ I've 
talked temperance and taught temperance in my school, always. 
But Mr. Brown evidently means more definite, direct teaching on 
the subject.”’ 

When Miss K. began to ‘‘ wonder,’’ stray thoughts were quite 
sure to shape themselves in her brain, and work a visible result in 
her school-room, ere long. What came of it this time Katie Bond 
shall tell. 

**Do you remember, auntie, asking me to write you all about 
my school? I know I thought there wouldn't be much to write, 
for it was just arithmetic, geography, grammar, and such things, 
right over and over. But I was promoted, you know, and that 
sent me into Miss K.’s room. She was real kind, and made arith- 
metic seem so much plainer than it ever had before, that I almost 
began to like it. The girls who were there last year told us that 
Friday afternoons Miss K. always had something nice for the schol- 
ars to do; they called it a ‘treat,’ and so we all wondered what it 
would be on our first Friday. We waited till just after recess, and 
then Miss K. told us to take our slates and pencils and write five 
things about home. 

*** Oh, that’s easy,’ I thought, and I rushed away and wrote : 

* Home is where you live.’ 
* Home is where your father and mother live.’ 
‘ Home is very pleasant.’ 

** And then, auntie, if you'll believe it, I couldn’t think of another 
thing to say about home. I thought and thought, and then I looked 
at Miss K. and she was laughing, for we were all ‘ stuck.’ 

** * Well,’ she said, at last, ‘how many of youenjoy your homes ?” 
We all raised our hands, of course, though I wondered what May 
Ellis could find to enjoy in that broken-down house where she lives 
with her drinking father. 

*** Who of you have a perfect home ?’ Miss K. asked next. ‘I 
mean one so pleasant that you can’t think of a single thing that 
could be done to make you enjoy it better.’ 

** While we were all thinking of what we wished we could have, 
Miss K. said: ‘Suppose we spend a little while in planning for a 
perfect home. Let us ‘ play’ that we areto makea house. Where 
shall we begin?’ ‘ With the kitchen,’ ‘the library,’ ‘ the parlor,’ 
said some of the girls; and Fred Manning, whose father is a stone- 
mason, said, ‘Miss K., I would begin with the cellar and the 
foundation.’ But Miss K, shook her head, smiling in her quiet 
way, and answered, ‘ Let’s go farther back than that.’ And at last 
we decided we'd better have a place to put our house before we dug 
the cellar, even. So, after some talk, we chose a lot not too far 
from town, nor too near,—just right to keep out of the city noise 
and smoke and to have a garden. 

**You see we all got so interested that we’ve had these ‘ talks’ 
every Friday. One day Miss K. asked, ‘Whom are you going to 
employ to build your house?’ and that set us to talking about 
strikes; and Miss K. told us there were right strikes and wrong 
strikes, and made the difference very plain. Then we figured up 
how much cheaper it would be to have sober workmen who would 
stick to their work and push it through, than drinking men who 
would have to lay off every little while. We studied about drain- 
age and the danger from sewerage, and how to arrange wells and 
out- buildings so the water of the wells wouldn’t be poisoned. 

“*T know you are asking, auntie, ‘ Where did the temperance come 
in ?’ but, don’t you see that it all helped? Miss K. says that good, 
comfortable homes, well ventilated, healthful, and cheery, are the 
best things to keep men out of the saloons. But then what people 
usually call temperance came in all along; we talked about the an- 
noyances and dangers of having our homes near saloons, where the 
sight and smell of liquor and tobacco might be a constant tempta- 
tion. We all said ‘No ma’am’ right out when Miss K. asked if we 
would have a wine-cellar or a cider-barrel in our house; but, when 
she said, ‘ How about a smoking-room ?’ some of the boys thought 
there ought to be one because ‘ The ladies of the house won't let a 
man smoke everywhere.’ That gave Miss K. a good chance, and 
she talked so faithfully and so beautifully about the using of tobacco 
being a foolish, impure, dangerous habit, that the boys looked half 
frightened and half ashamed. Harry Drake said, afterward, ‘I tell 
you what, no more tobacco for me; I’m master of myself now, and 
tobacco shan’t make me itsslave.’ 

‘“It took two ‘ talks’ to build our kitchen and pantry and to vote 
out all aleohol in our cooking ; but we'll have no cider in our mince- 
pies, Auntie, I can tell you. I mustn't forget to say that one large, 
sunny room in our house is the sick-room ; and one day we ‘played’ 
use it. Jack Manning was a drowned boy, first; and how we did 
work over him till we ‘brought him to’! We spread poultices 
and dressed burns and put court-plaster on imaginary cuts marked 
by red chalk. One of the girls ‘made believe’ she was numb with 
cold, and Miss K. showed us just how we could rub her and give 
her ammonia and water, and not need to use brandy at all. And 
one day, at just the right time, what should I do but really faint! 
and they had a good chance to practice on me. You see they 
learned not to crowd round, when we had the drowning case, and 
May Ellis said they just stood back,—all except one or two who 
helped Miss K.,—opened the windows, and said, ‘Now, the first 
thing is to keep a level head yourself, you know.’ 

‘* I think Mr. Brown, the superintendent, likes Miss K.’s lessons, 
for he’s going to have us all go down to the hall at the next teach- 
ers’ meeting and have a lesson there. He told us to invite our 
friends, too; so if you will only come, Auntie, you'll hear some real 
temperance,—for we left off last Friday, right in the midst of a tall 
about the dining-room, and Miss K. asked us to think about having 


champagne sets on the sideboard (you know they have such lovely 
glass ones, now), and pictures of fruit and flowers and wine-glasses 
on the walls. Please come to see what good lessons Miss K. is 
teaching us. Your loving niece, 

Katie B.” 
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By EDWIN F. KIMBALL, 
Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 


SUGGESTIONS OF A COURSE IN SCIENTIFIC 
TEMPERANCE. 


Objects of the Course: 

1. To teach the facts of alcohol, the structure and hy- 
giene of the human body, and the effects of aleohol upon 
the body ; i. ¢., to establish intelligent total abstinence. 

2. To furnish a knowledge of the drink-question as a 
basis of wise action concerning it. 

Methods of Teaching: 

(a) In relation to aleohol,— 

1. By experiments, through observation and inference, 
a knowledge of its origin, properties, uses, action, and 
effects. 

2. By reading (in school) from good text-books, and 
from the authorities, farther information about these facts 
and of celebrated experiments too difficult for the school. 

3. Through pupils’ observation and general reading, 
knowledge of the individual and social evils caused by 
alcohol. 

(4) In relation to the human body,— 

1. By the use of manikins, charts, “ Yaggy’s Study,” 
or plates, knowledge of the position, structure, and special 
and relative work of the organs of the body. 

2. As far as possible, direct facts by the observation 
and dissection of the organs of animals. 

3. By text-books, further information relating to phys- 
iology and hygiene. 

Note.—What follows is a general survey of the subject, with some 
facts and methods. No attempt is made to adapt it to a particular 

ade of pupils. Itis hoped that all teachers will find some useful 

tints, and thatsome will be influenced to extend their study and teach- 


ing. Many topics are not amplified, because fully treated in appro- 
priate text-books. 


1. Alcohol ; or, The Nature and History of Alcoholic 


Liquors. 

(a) Fermentation, as the Origin of Alcohol : 

Experiment 1.—Pour a glass jar or a tumbler about half full of 
grape juice, apple juice, or molasses and water, and add a spoonful of 
yeast. Cover so as to admit some air, and keep at a temperature of 
about 70° F. for a day or two. Then observe the appearance of the 
top, middle, and bottom of the liquid, and taste the clear liquid. 
Infer the changes and the result. 

WINE ILLUSTRATED. 
--- 1. The eseaping gas CO2, carbonic acid, from 
the destroyed sugar. 


-~--~2. Froth, or yeasty matter, which floats as'a 


crust, 
SA] ----- ining? aleohol 
(wine). 


_—-- 4. Lees, the skins, seeds, ete. (heavier and 
so sink). 
Exp. 2.— Expose the fermented liquor from the first experiment. 
to the air for a few days. Observe the taste and infer changes in 
the liquid. 


CHEMICAL RELATIONS SHOWN BY COMBINATION OF 
ELEMENTS. 


Starch = (6 Hio Os 
H2 O = molecule of water added. 


Grape Sugar ~ Hrz O6 


C;Hs60,;= ‘ ** sugar divided, 
Cc G,= * carbonic acid subtracted. 
Aleohol = O [formed. 
H2 = (+ O from air) molecule of water 
Aldehyde = C2 H, oO 
O = atom of oxygen from the air added. 
Vinegar = CzH, Ox, or acetic acid, 


Facts which may be proved: Grape sugar is the only direct source 
of aleohol, and produces aleohol only by the intervention of man’s 
art; starch, sugar, and allied substances have no power of them- 
selves to pass into decay; ferments, in contact with sugar, cause it 
to be broken into simpler corapounds, one of which, under certain 
circumstances, is alcohol; the food qualities are destroyed by the 
change; fermentation requires the coneurrent action of five (5) 
agents, no one of which can be absent; viz.,— 

1. Sugar, or the saccharine principle. 

2. Water,—enongh to prevent a syrup which does not ferment. 

5. Heat,—about 7° F. ; no fermentation below 60°; ‘‘ souring 
above 80°. 

4. A ferment.—yeast, or a ferment from the air. 

5. Atmospheric air.— smal] amonnt ; darkness is faverable te the 
process. 

Practical Topies: The nature and uses of ferments; the making 
of wine, cider, and malt liquors; charaeter of ‘‘ home-made’’ wines 
and beers; unfermented wine a fact; alcohol or alcoholic liquor not 
food ; the waste of human food. 

(b) Ancient Drinks. 

They were made from grapes, other fruits, and grains, and were 
either fermented liquors (distillation unknown) or unfermented syr- 
Hps, The fermented” could never contain more than 16 per cent, of 


alcohol (12 per cent., Dr. Norman Kerr). The syrups, or unfer- 
mented wines were diluted with water before used, and furnished 
most refreshing drinks to people who had no tea or coffee. 
Interesting Topies: Drinking in Babylonia, Egypt, Carthage, 
Rome, and the historical results; Spartan and Athenian laws relat- 
ing te intoxication; Bible wines; the Rechabites; palm wines, and 
intoxicating drinks of uncivilized tribes. 

(ce) Distillation, as the Separation of Alcohol : 

Experiment.—Heat any fermented liquor in a test-tube or flask 
connected by tubing with a bottle or flask, which is wrapped in a 
wet cloth. (The vapor may be cooled by a stream of water around 
the tubing or the condenser. ) 

Compare the odor and taste of the liquid obtained with the fer- 
fermented liquor used, and infer the character of distilled liquor. 
Take the distilled liquor and continue the process, observing 
results. 

Facts which may be proved: Alcohol boils at 173° F, water at 
212°; the distillation of aleohol is best performed at about 200°; 
distillation cannot remove all the water from the aleohol; absolute 
aleohol is produced by the final action of quick-lime ; distillation, a 
** divorce ’’ of aleohol from water. 

Interesting Topics: The discovery of alcohol ; the alchemists; the 
progress of chemistry; the other alcohols; ether, chloroform, and 
other anesthetics. 

(d) Modern Alcoholic Liquors. 
SOURCE, STRENGTH, AND RELATION, 
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Practical Topics : The amount of liquor production and waste of 
resources ; *the adulterations of foreign and domestie liquors and the 
manufacture of spurious ; internal revenue taxation and governmental 
control of the manufacture and importation. 

(e) Properties and Uses of Alcohol : 

Obtain “9% per cent.’’ aleohol of a druggist. Observe it for its 
color, odor, and taste. Place some on glass and on the hand. 
Burn a little. Watch its action on camphor, resin (powdered), es- 
sential oils, and medicinal principles. Add some to water of the 
same temperature, and notice changes in temperature and in bulk. 
Add it to white of egg; cork the tube and keep experiment a long 
time. 

Make inferences in regard to your observations, and think of 
uses resulting from the properties. 

Practical Topics: Substitutes for alcoho) for heating, dissolving, 
and preserving purposes; dry and non-alcoholic medicines. 


[Read article by J. R. Nichols, M.D., LL.D., editor of Popular Sci- 
ence News, in the number for April, 1884, entitled “Spi , 
not Needed in Medicine or the 


2. Alcohol and Water ; or, Why Alcohol Injures a Liy- 
ing Body. 
(a) Attraction of Alcohol for Water : 
Exp. 1.—Place a small thermometer in one of a pair of test- 
tubes, and pour the tube half-full of alcohol ; put an equal quantity 


of water in the other tube, and place both in a vessel of water. 


After some time the alcohol and water will be of the same tempera- 


ture; then pour the water into the tube containing the alcohol and 
watch the thermometer, and infer the reason for the result. 

Exp. 2.—Make a distinct mark near the top of a test-tube, and 
turn water into the tube half way to the mark; then pour in alco- 
hol until it exactly reaches the mark. Shake without spilling ; 
observe the result, and infer reason. 

Exp. 3.—Add alcohol to white of egg (80 per cent, water.) Ob- 
serve the stringy and clotted appearance and infer reason. 


{For valuable experiments in this connection, see “‘ Experiments with 
Alcohol,” by N. 8. French.) 


(b) Action of Alcohol on Albumen: 

Experiments.—The following illustrated method of showing a col- 
lective exhibit of the action of aleohol on albuminous substances has 
been helpful to the writer in lectures, and is recommended for use in 
the school-room. It is convenient in use and capable of many vari- 
ations. 


Effect af Alcohol Effect of Alcorol. 
on on 
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and 
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or —astric 
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Strips of white cloth, three or four feet long, six and eight incl es 
wide, with loops of tape, or wide elastic, for test-tubes, are pre 
pared and tacked vertically across a blackboard. Descriptions of 
the contents of the tubes are written at the left on the board. While 
the tubes can be used for many substances and for other purposes of 
experiment, this arrangement has proved successful, especially 
through contrast. 

If the strips are given a permanent place on some blackboard, the 
curiosity of the pupils will be aroused tosee these and many other 
experiments, as called for by a term’s work in the subject. 


Notes,—The natural substance is placed in the first tube; an equal 
amount is immersed in alcohol in the second tube; iu beer or any liq- 
uor instead of alcohol in some of the third tubes of the second strip 
(those marked B. and W.). Corks are put in the alcohol tubes to pre- 
vent evaporation and its inspiration by experimenter and others. A. P. 
over the third “‘ Blood”? tube means acid phosphate, which is mixed 
with alcohol to show effect of alcohol on the earthy material of the 
blood,—precipitation in the blood-vessels. Though Lot germane to 
this topic, the experiment is placed here for convenience. ‘“‘ Lenses of 
eyes” are the crystalline lenses of any animal or fish (haddocks’ are 
excellent), and represent the colloidal matter of the membranes and 


brain. 

The “ digestion ’* experiment is prepared by eee small quantity 
of raw beef and putting equal amounts in the three tubes, with liquid 
pepsin equally in each. wo or three spoonfuls of alcohol and beer 
arejput in the second and third tubes respectively, and all are kept fer 
ten hours at a temperature of 98 degrees F., and shaken occasionally. 
Liquid pepsin is prepared by druggists. Pepsin can also be obtained 
by soaking fine pieces of the inside membrane of a pig’s stomach in 
then straining through a fine cloth. 


‘resh blood can be secured from slaughter-houses through butchers, 
and should be sent for with bottles already one-third full of a saturated 
solution of magnesium sulphate (which preserves it) and kept in a 
cool piace, Before using in the experiment, dilute the blood with ten 
times its bulk of water. Blood can also be obtained by soaking and 
squeezing meat in a small quantity of water. Nerve-matter can be 
portions of a pig’s, calf’s, or sheep’s brain, or |the soft “pith” of the 
Prest-tubes six or seven inches long are adapted for this work, and 
are obtained of wholesale druggists for 20 to 40 cents a dozen. 

From the above and other experiments, observe the action and 
effects of a'cohol on albuminous substances, and infer thé cause 
and what the effects would be on similar materials of the body, 
though under different conditions of action. 

General truths which may be proved: 1. Alcohol attracts water 
from an albuminous substance with which it is in contact, and 
changes its natural condition; therefore, alcohol, while in the body 
and in contact, is making changes in the natural condition of the 
liquids and tissues containing water and albumen; and any change 
of natural condition is the beginning of some disease. 2. The ac- 
tion and effect of any form of alcoholic liquor is in proportion to the 
amount of aleohol eontained ; ¢. ¢., aleohol taken inte the system 
produces the same effects, whether it be pure alcohol, ram, whisky, 
brandy, or gin, or if it be wine, malt liquor, or cider; the differ- 
ence, as far as alcohol is concerned, is in degree only. 

(c) Water and Albumen in the Body : 

Facts which may be proved: Every liquid and tissue of the body 
contains water united with some form of albumen. The body con- 
sists of two-thirds to three-fourths water; the remainder is albumen, 
minerals, and fat. Pepsin contains 97} per cent, of water; blood, 
as a whole, 79}; its plasma, 90; the blood corpuscles, 69; muscle, 


from 63 to 75; and nerve matter, 79, The brain is the most watery 
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solid of the body, and receives from yy to + of all the blood, though 
only about yy of the entire weight of the body. It presents, there- 
pane conditions of much damage by alcohol. The functions of all 
membranes are performed largely through the presence of water, 
and any disturbance of its relation is a cause of injury. 

(d) General Effects in the Body: . 

As this topie is treated by the usual text-books, and especially by 
Prof. A. C. Boyden’s ‘‘ Experimental!! Lessons on Alcohol,”’ a sim- 
ple outline is presented. 

Teach the course of alcohol into, through, and out of the body; 
that aleohol does not decompose or in any way nourish the body ; 
its action on the digestive juices, on the food, and on the membranes 
of the stomach and intestines; its action on the blood as a whole, 
on a single drop under the microscope, on the blood-vessels; on the 
temperature of the body, and on the muscular structure ad power. 

By the use of an etherized frog show the paralyzing effects of 
aleohol on a live nerve. Teach that the paralysis of the minute 
nerves around the capillaries is the cause of their enlargement, and 
partly of the more rapid beating of the heart, and also of some of 
the apparent benefits of aleohol. Teach the four stages of intoxica- 
tion as the result of the gradual paralysis of the brain and nervous 
sys the congested state of their membranes. Derive by in- 
ference and from experience the results of continued use of alcoholic 
liquor on the tissues and functions of the body, and state the com- 
mon diseases of the various organs caused by alcohol. 

Practical Topies ; Character of ‘‘ a stimulant,’’ “‘ a narcotic,”’ 
poison’; aleohol a pseudo-stimulant, a narcotie poison; effects of 
small and large doses; relative physical and mental working power, 
with and without aleohol. 


3. Alcohol and Life; ov, The Effects of Alcohol on the 


Vital Organs. 

(a) The Vital Organs : 
Teach the position of each; the structure ; and the importance of 
its work; the general plan of nutrition and repair; how we keep 


alive, and common causes of death. 


Note.—The facts of the next two topics are adapted from a lecture on 
“The —— of Alcohol on the Fibrous Tissues,’ by I. N. Danforth, 
A.M., M.D. 


(b) The Fibrous Tissues as a Plan of Structure : 

These tissues bind the bony, the muscular, the vascular, the ner- 
vous, and the gladular tissues together, and hold them in proper re- 
lations to each other. The fibres are long, glistening, delicate, white, 
non-elastie but very flexible, and so fine that high microscopic power 
is necessary to see them all. Not an organ of the body can be 
formed without them. Could the other tissues of an organ be re- 
moved, the white, skeleton-like web of this tissue would disclose the en- 
tire shape. Chronic diseases involve a structural change in fibrous 
tissue. This change consists of an increased rapidity of growth,— 
an increase of quantity, but a deterioration of quality; hence, the 
inclosed tissue is encroached upon and its function disordered. The 
diseased fibres possess a contractile power and shorten themselves 
and pull organs out of shape, and thus their essential cells or tubes 
are strangled out of existence. 

(e) The Action of Alcohol on Fibrous Tissue : 

The use of any alcoholic liquor, even in a moderate way, has the 
effect of increasing the rapidity of the growth of these fibres, and, 
by chronic inflammation, the growth of contractile fibres. The re- 
sults of this enlargement of the tissue, and of its ultimate contrac- 
tion, are always disastrous, and frequently fatal, especially through 
the alterations made in the liver, kidneys, and brain. . 

(d) Results in Detail on the Vital Organs : 

1. TheStomach. 2. The Liver. 3. The Lungs. 4. The Kid- 
neys. 5. The Heart and Blood-vessels. 6. Special membranes. 
(The Brain omitted. ) 

This topie is so large and important that a brief summary of the 
facts would be unsatisfactory, and attention is, therefore, directed 
to the lecture above referred to and to the authorities. 

(e) Alcohol as a Medicine : 


[See authorities, especially Chap. IX. Foundation of Death, and 
Part X. Aleohol and Seience.} 


Practical Topies: Relative mortality of abstainers and non-ab- 
stainers shown by insurance statistics; mortality during cholera 
among the drinking population; success of non-aleoholic treatment 
in the London Temperance Hospital ; effect of alcohol in armies and 
in the polar and torrid regions. 


4. Alcohol and Mind ; or, The Influence of Liquor. 
Upon this difficult and delicate subject a few general references 
are made to the authorities as the best means of dealing with it in 
this article. 
(a) Acfion of Alcohol on Brain Substance : 
1. On its colloidal matter. 
(See Dr. B. W. Richardson’s Ten Lectures, pp 145 of V. to pp 159.) 
2. On its fibrous tissues. 
(b) Paralysis : 
1. During intoxication. 
2. Permanent. 
(c) Congestion : 
1. During intoxication. 
2. Permanent enlargement of blood-vessels. 
[See especially pp. 90 of Ten Lectures.) 


(d) Criminal Choices and Acts: 


(See Chap. VII. of Foundation of Death and an article in the Twelfth 
Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics and Labor, 
entitled “‘Intemperance and Crime.” It was also printed in 1881 as 4 
pamphlet by the Bureau, from whom it may be obtained on application.) 


(e) Delirium and Insanity : 

(See Foundation of Death, Chap. VI., $47 and following. ] 
(f) Heredity : 

[Above work, pp 171-181. ] 


By HARRIET P. NORTH. 
WHY SHOULD TEMPERANCE BE TAUGHT IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


“I cannot crowd this temperance teaching into my school. 
Every year something is added to the requirements for the next 
grade; but nobody can add more weeks to a year, and I surely 
shouldn’t want anybody to do that if he could. But the effects of 
alcohol is the one straw too many ; and besides, it isn’t necessary, 
for of course fathers and mothers aren’t going to be so stupid as 
to let their children grow up in the midst of saloons without doing 
every thing possible to warn them against ever beginning to 
drink.”’ 

The speaker sat next me on the street car, so that I could not 
help hearing her, and I wanted to tell her one or two facts that 
pretty fairly indicate the position of many mothers on the temper- 
ance question, but she stepped off just then, and so I have to con- 
fide my facts to you, dear JoURNAL, hoping they may catch this 
young teacher’s eye, and claim her thought. 

An intelligent, refined, educated, christian lady, whose father 
had lost an influential position in society because of intemperate 
habits, was herself the mother of two boys, and the wife of a 
wealthy, cultivated gentleman. One would have said that this 
woman had suffered enough to have been made thoughtful and 
fearful even of distant dangers. One would suppose she would 
understand the laws of heredity sufficiently to be aware that her 
boys were subject to special danger from the use of fermented 
drinks; one would expect to find her not merely a sympathizer 
with temperance workers, but even a fanatic on that subject ; and, 
if any children in the land would be taught the harm resulting 
from the use of aleohol; surely hers would. 

Was itso? Alas! no. A devotedly tender mother, prudent in 
other ways; sensitive, thoughtful, intellectual, ambitious for the 
best future of her sons, she seemed to ignore utterly their special 
danger of acquiring a taste for wine, and it found a prominent 
place on her table asa flavoring. Probably when her oldest son 
transferred his self-indulgence at a luxurious table to a similar in- 
dulgence over the decanter, this really intelligent, christian mother 
saw no connection between the two. So strong is prejudice, and so 
true the old saying that ‘‘ all men think all men mortal [and fal- 
lible] but themselves.’’ 

The second mother whom I have in mind is a leading lady in a 
manufacturing village so near a large city as to be sensibly affected 
by the ebb and flow of metropolitan fashion. She has one son and 
three daughters. The table in this home is luxurious.’ Brandied 
peaches and mince pies, wine sauce and jellies, are matters of 
course, and a fine wine is often a special Sunday treat. This is not 
allowed the children,—just as many other things are tabooed as un- 
suitable for children. But they see it, and expect to have it as 
soon as they shall be old enough. They have no idea that there is 
any possible harm in it, and the pleasure their parents express at 
an invitation to a champaign supper carries its ideas and influence 
to them. 

These parents are ambitious for their children, and would be 
distressed at the thought of their ever becoming victims of drinking 
habits ; and yet I heard the mother, in discussing a wine party with 
one of her fashionable friends, say, ‘‘I didn’t know whether I 
could walk straight when I got up from the table, but I fixed my 
eye on the easel in the corner and aimed for it, and reached it 
safely.’’ Making all allowance for extravagance of speech, and 
the willingness to appear a little fast, I could not but shudder to 
hear these women who called themselves ladies, and Christians, 
speak so lightly of what seemed to me unwomanly and disgraceful. 
What temperance teaching will their children receive ? 

Oh, you enthusiastic young teacher, who find your days overfull 
of work, and whose heart is crowded with ambition for the mental 
development of your pupils, isn’t this kind of teaching as important 
as anything you can do? When you shall look back upon your life 
from an infinite point of vision, will not a soul warned and armed 
against a fatal danger be something to be better satified with, than 
even a mind strengthened by the discipline of all the grammars ? 


By MISS M. E. COTTING, 
Waltham, Mass. 


“HOW TO DO IT.” 


The majority of children have so irregular a home training in re- 
lation to temperance that one is inclined to believe that the more 
thoroughly such training is given in our schools the better it will be 
for future generations. The subject in its entirety needs a treat- 
ment more particular and peculiar than any other yet placed in the 
school curriculum, since anything bearing toward personality in the 
school-room must be as delicately as it is wisely introduced and con- 
ducted. At the outset one should not neglect to consider temper- 
ance in a three-fold relation to the child, for surely nothing through- 
out life may so influence the body, mind, and spiritual welfare of 
the human race as the power,—or lack of it,—to be temperate. 

In beginning with very young children it is a capital idea to teach 
them how to be temperate in their work, busy work and play, as well 
as to lead them to discover the consequence of intemperate action in 
anything which may be undertaken. This accomplished, introduce 
the fact that they have bodies, for whose well doing and being they 
are responsible; and, by degrees, as a knowledge of the parts of 
the body and their functions is gained, interweave the previous 
knowledge of temperate and intemperate doing with the physiolog- 
ical study. Children quickly seize ideas so interwoven and pre- 
sented, ond the impression made is more lasting than if bare facts 


Practical Topics: Moral responsibility of an intoxicated person ; 
Proportion of crimes committed, or conceived, while under “‘ the 
influence of liquor’ ; proportion of the insane and idiotic as a result | 
of nse of aleoholie liquor by the person or parent, 


be retailed in an uninteresting manner. 
The writer has observed an instance wherein the children of a 


certain class grasped and thoroughly understood the foree of tem- 


perance through comparing the human body to a delicate, intricately 
made piece of machinery, whose parts were well preserved by the 
application of only that which was specially adapted to its needs. 
Still another method which recommends itself is that of example. 
There are few children unfamiliar with the pitiful sight of the human 
being reeling along the streets in a state of intoxication to the 
wretched home, which affords little more than a shelter to the off- 
spring whose wretchedness is intuitively felt and recognized by fellow 
schoolmates. Many children, unable to understand the importance 
of intemperance, as illustrated by other means, will readily grasp its 
meaning through the knowledge that once a little schoolmate’s parent 
held as honorable a position in life as did his own, until the taste 
for intoxicating beverages becoming dominant, the body was mas- 
tered by temperance, and the mind so weakened that all mental 
and spiritual qualities were darkened aud blunted almost beyend 
recovery. 


By JOSEPH BELCHER, 
Randolph, Mass. 


A TEACHER'S VIEW, 


Without donbt, the recent law requiring, in connection with the 
lessons on physiology and hygiene, the teaching of the effects of 
aleohol and other narcotics on the system, is a step in the right 
direction; but, whether the good results expected by the makers of 
the.law shall be realized or not, depends largely upon the spirit in 
which the teachers perform their part in the work. 

Personally, I have always believed that the tendency of alcohol 
was to weaken the body, physically and mentally, degrade it mor- 
ally, and ruin it spiritually, and, thus believing, have taught the 
children in my school accordingly. And, to those who, like myself, 
may not know all the scientific phases of the question, I wish to say, 
teach the children that alcohol is a poison, and should only be used 
under the direction of a skilled physician. 

As to when, and how, this teaching ought to be done, I would re- 
ply: Not ina perfunctory, half-hearted manner for the mere sake of 
complying with the letter of the law, whether the lesson or the condi- 
tion of the children is favorable or not, but, let teachers become 
familiar with the latest facts submitted by those who are in a posi- 
tion to know, as to the effect of alcohol frem a scientific, moral, and 
social standpoint, and, unless I am much mistaken, they will become 
alive to the importance of the work and will see in total abstinence 
alone safety for the children, Then, as occasion presents itself, 
speak earnestly to the pupils your convictions, and you will thus 
fulfill the spirit, if not the letter, of the law. And I believe it is in 
snch matters as this that ‘‘ the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life,’’ 


— 


By H. L. READE, 
Jewett City, Conn. 


TEMPERANCE TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
HOW TO DO IT. 


Before answering your question as to the how, let me tell you 
where and when the how started, and the why of it. 

The idea of compulsory temperance teaching in the public schools 
originated with the undersigned. It was the offspring of the mar- 
riage of two lines of thought,—one born of a successful experience in 
teaching temperance long before law, or books as helps were thought 
of; the other, trying to make boys Christians, and finding that the 
tippling habit domigated, if it had not already emasculated, the 
will so that progress in the direction of the highest was blocked. 
At the meeting of these converging lines this question arose: If 
all boys knew what e¥vils the drink habit was sure to bring, and 
knew it before the habit was formed, would they form it? And the 
answer was, they would not. 

Then came the next question : How shall this knowledge be com- 
municated to ally And the response, growing out of the condition 
of things was: Not by family instruction, for that will be given to 
only a small portion of the boys. Not by voluntary teaching in our 
public schools, for comparatively few will spontaneously do it. Not 
in Sabbath schools, for through this means only the least needy of 
those who should be instructed will be taught; but, reaching ail, 


‘land reaching them at the best time and in the best way, by instruo- 


tion in all the public schools of the nation, and at length of the civ- 
ilized world. 

That meant total abstinent men and women of the next genera- 
tion! That meant death to the liquor fiend! All this was in No- 
vember, 1880. Then followed the introduction into the Legislature 
of the State of Connecticut in January, 1881, of a bill providing for 
the teaching of the effects of alcohol on the human body, and the 
preparation of a text-book for that end. 

It is hardly needful to say, that although the argument before the 
committee to which the bill was referred, especially that made by 
Leander T. Chamberlin, D.D., of Norwich, Conn, (now of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), was unanswerable ; the committee refused to even report the 
bill to the Senate or Hoase, and tho measure weat where all pro- 
gressive measures go,—to the realm that lies between the announce 
ment of a revolutionary idea and its subsequent adoption. 

Contrast the refusal of this committee of the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture to report the above bill or any substitute therefor, in the year 
1881, and the suspension of the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United States to pass asimilar bill, to 
apply to aJl schovls over which the government has jurisdiction, in 
1886 ! 

Of all branches of study taught in our public schools this is, by 
all odds, the most important. Better fail in Exclid than fail of 
character. Therefore, the fuudamental facts with regard to this 
drink curse should be put where they will stay through time, and 
bear fruit for the forever. 


In 1882 the Legislature of Connectigut passed a modified bill in, 
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troduced indirectly by the writer"in 1880,—the first ever put upon 
the statute-book of any State. The law embodied the idea of in- 
struction with reference to the three”points of attack of the monster 
aleohol,—the body, the soul, the’ pocket. Soon after an organiza- 
tion took up hygiene, and have since had the propagation of it 
almost at in charge. 


TEMPERANCE LAWS. 


BY J. ELLEN FOSTER, IOWA. 


VERMONT.—NOVEMBER, 1882. 

Section 1. Section 558, Chapter 33, of the Revised Laws, is 
hereby amended so as to read as follows: One or more schools 
shall be maintained in each town, for the instruction of the young 
in good behavior, reading, writing, spelling, English grammar, 
geography, arithmetic, free-hand drawing, history,and constitution of 
the United States, and elementary Physiology and Hygiene, which 
shall give special prominence to the effect of alcoholic drinks, stim 
ulants, and narcotics upon the human system. Text-book com- 
mittees shall select and recommend a text-book on elementary 
physiology and hygiene, for use in their respective towns. 

MICHIGAN.—Makcg, 1883. 

Sec. 15. The district board shall specify the studies to be pur- 
sued in the schools of the district: Provided always, that provision 
shall be made for instructing all pupils in every school, in Physiology 
and Hygiene, with special reference to the effect ef alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics generally upon the human system. 

Sec. 4 provides for the examination of teachers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE.—JvuneE 1883. 

Src. 2. The school committee may prescribe suitable rules and reg- 
ulations for the attendance and management, studies, classification, 
and discipline of the schools, whenever it deems the same necessary : 
Provided, that the Physiology and Hygiene, with special reference 
to the effect of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics upon the 
human system, shall be preseribed in all schools sufficiently ad- 
vanced; and said regulations and rules, being recorded by the town 
clerk, and a copy thereof given to the teachers and read in the 
schools, shall be binding upon scholars and teachers. 

Sec. 2 provides for the examination of teachers. 


NEW YORK.—WINTER oF 1884. 


SEcTION 1. Provision shall be made by the proper local school 
authorities for instructing all pupils, in all schools supported by 
public money, or under State control, in Physiology and Hygiene, 
with special reference to the effect of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, 
and narcotics upon the human system. 

Sec. 2. No certificate shall be granted any to teach in 
the publie schools of the State of New York, after the Ist day of 
January, 1885, who has not passed a satisfactory examination in 

hysiology and hygiene, with special reference to the effeet of alco- 
olic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system. 


RHODE ISLAND.—APRIL 24, 1884. 


The School Committees of the several towns shall make pro- 
vision for the instruction of the pupils, in all schools supported 
wholly or in part by public money, in Physiology and Hygiene, with 
special reference to the effect of alcoholic liquors, stimulants, and 
narcotics upon the human system. 


ALABAMA.—FEBRUARY, 1885. 

Srecrion 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Ala- 
bama: That provision shall be made by the Superintendent of Edu- 
eation for instructing all pupils, in all schools and colleges sup- 
ported in whole or in part by public money, or under State control, 
in Hygiene and Physiology, with special reference to the effect of 
achoholie drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system. 

Sec. 2 refers to the examination and certification of teachers as spec- 
ified in the New York law. 


KANSAS.—WINTER OF 1885, 

Section 1. No certificate shall be granted to any person to 
teach in any of the public schools of this State, after the Ist day 
of January 1886, who has not passed a satisfactory examination in 
the elements of Physiology and Hygiene, with special reference to 
the effect of alcohol, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human 
system ; and provision shall be made by the proper officers, com- 
mittees, and boards, for instructing all pupils, in each public school 
supported by public money, or under State control, of this State, 
upon the aforesaid topics. 


NEBRASKA.—WINTER OF 1885. 

SecrTion 1. Provision shall be made by the proper local school 
authorities for instructing the pupils in all schools supported by 
public money, or under State control, in Physiology and Hygiene, 
with special reference to the effects of aleoholic drinks and other 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human system. 

Sec. 2 refers to the examination and certification of teachers as spec 
vfied in the New York law. 
OREGON.—1885. 

SecTIon 3. It shall be the duty of the teacher to labor durivg 
school-hours to advance the pupils in their studies, to create in 
their minds a desire for knowledge, principle, morality, politeness, 
cleanliness, and the preservation of physical health; and it is 
hereby made the duty of every teacher to give, and of every board 
of directors to cause to be given, to all pupils, suitable instruc- 
tion in Physiology and Hygiene, with special reference to the effect 
of stimulants and narcotics upon the human system. 

NEVADA.—MAkcH, 1885. 

Last clause of Section 42: Orthography, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, the elements of natural philosophy, and geography shall be 
taught in all the public schools; and, in each school above the 


grade of primary , there shall also be taught English grammar, 
history of the United States, chemistry, and elementary Physiology 
and Hygiene, which shall give special prominence to the effect of 
alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system. 


MAINE.—1885. 


SrcTION 1. Provision shall be made by the proper local 
school authorities for instructing all pupils, in all schools supported 
by public money or under State control, in Physiology and Hy- 
giene, with reference to the effect of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, 
and narcotics upon the human system. 

Sec. 2 refers to the examination and certification of teachers as spec- 
ified in the New York law. 


MISSOURI.—Makcu 24, 1885. 


SecTIoN 7077. No person shall be granted a certificate to 
teach in any of the public schools, established under the previsions 
of this chapter, who is not of good moral character, and — 
te teach orthography, reading, penmanship, arithmetic, English 
grammar, modern phy, history of the United States, and 
civil government ; Provided. that if any patron of any — 
school in this State demands in writing that instruction in Physi- 
ol and Hygiene, with special reference to the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, and stimulants, and narcotics generally upon the human 
system, shall be given in the public schools, of which such a person 
is a patron, then it shall be unlawful for the beard of directors, or 
the board of education of such school district to exclude such in- 
struction from such public school; but such instruction shall only 
be given to the child or children of such patron or patrons demand- 
ing the teaching of the same. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Makcu 31, 1885. 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General As- 
sembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same : 
That Physiology and Hygiene,—which shall, in each division of 
the subject so pursued, include special reference to the effect of 
alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system,— 
shall be included in the branches of study now required by law to 
be taught in the common schools, and shall be introduced and stud- 
ied as a regular branch by all pupils in all departments of the public 
schools of the Commonwealth, and in all educativnal institutions 
supported, wholly or in part, by money from the Commonwealth. 

Sec. 2 provides for the enforcing of the law, and Sec. 3 to the exam- 
ination and certification of teachers. 


WISCONSIN.—APRIL, 1885. 

SEcTION 1. Provision shall be made by the proper local school 
authorites for instructing all pupils, in all schools supported by 
public money, or under State control, in Physiology and Hygiene, 
with special reference to the effect of stimulants, and narcotics 
upon the human system. 

Sec. 2 refers tothe text-books, and Sec.3 for the examination and cer- 
tification of teachers. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—June 11, 1885. 

SEcTION 1. Physiology and Hygiene, which, in both divisions of 
the subject, shall include special instruction as to the effect of alco- 
holic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics on the human system, shall 
be taught as a regular branch of study, to all pupils in all schools 


supported wholly or in part by public money, except special 
schools maintained solely for instruction in particular branches, 


fon as drawing, mechanics, art, and like studies. All acts or 


parts of acts relating to the qualifications of teachers in the public 
schools shall apply to the branch of study prescribed in this act. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—Janvary, 1886, 


Section 1. That Physiology and Hygiene, which shall in each 
division of the subject so pursued include special reference to the 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the 
human system, shall be included in the branches of study now re- 
quired by law to be taught in the common schools of this Territory, 
and shall be introduced and studied as a regular branch, in the 
same manner, and be governed by the same rules which govern the 
study of any other branch, and shall be so studied by all pupils 
in all departments of the public schools of the Territory a in 
all educational institutions supported wholly or in part by money 
from the County or Territorial Treasury. 

Sec. 2,3, and 4, provide for the enforcing of the law, and Sec. 5 
for the examination and certrfication of teachers. 


° IOWA.—FEBRUARY, 1886. 


SxcTion 1. That Physiology and Hygiene, which must in each 
division of the subject thereof include special reference to the effects 
of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human sys- 
tem, shall be included in the branches of study now and hereafter 
required to be regularly taught to and studied by all pupils in 
the common schools, and in all normal institutes, and normal and 
industrial schools, and the schools at the Soldier’s Orphan’s Home, 
and Home for Indigent Children. 

Sec. 2 provides for the enforcing of the law, and Sec. 3 for the ex- 
amination of teachers. 


MARYLAND.—APRIL 5, 1886. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland: That the 
nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, with special instruction as 
to their effects upon the human system in connection with the sev- 
eral divisions of the subject of Physiology and Hygiene, shall be 
included in the branches of study taught in the common schools, 
and shall be taught to and studied by all pupils, whose capacity 
will admit of it, in all departments of the public schools of the 
State, and in all educational institutions, supported wholly or in 
part, by money from the State; and that the said study shall be 
taught to and studied by said pupils in said schools as thoroughly, 
and in the same manner as other like branches are there taught and 
studied, with text-books in the hands of pupils where other like 
branches are thus taught. 


CONNECTICUT.—APRIL 9, 1886. 


Physiology and Hygiene relating especially to the effects of aleo- 
holie liquors, stimulants, and narcotics on the human system, shall 
be taught as branches of study in the public schools, and persons 
desiring to teach in such schools shall, after June, 1887, be found 
qualified to teach said branches of study before receiving their cer- 
tificate required by law. , 

The State Board of Education shall prescribe the text-books to 
be used in teaching Physiology and Hygiene as required by law, 
and shall prepare or cause to be prepared a text-book, and if desir- 
able, charts for such teaching, which text-books and charts shall be 
furnished to towns and school districts for the use of schools in 
the public schools needing the same. 


UNITED STATES.—June, 1886. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: That the nature 
of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and special instruction as to their 
effects upon the human system, in connection with the several di- 
visions of the subject of Physiology and Hygiene, shall be included 
in the branches of study taught in the common or public schools, 
and in the Military and Naval Schools, and shall be studied and 
taught as thoroughly and in the same manner as other like required 
branches are in said schools, by the use of text-books in the hands 
of pupils where other branches are thus studied in said schools, and 
by all pupils in all said schools throughout the Territories, in the 
Military and Naval Academies of the United States, and in the 
District of Columbia, and in all Indian and colored schools in the 
— of a United States. 

ec. 2. provides for the enforcing of the law, and Sec. 3 for the ex- 
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dan Kjerulf; price,$1,50. It contains 33 songs, 
pure in sentiment and melodious. They also have 
ready the sweet song of the fair Egyptian, ‘‘ Wake 
Not, but Hear me, Love,’’ from the fascinating book, 
Ben Hur,—Story of the Christ,—by Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace, which has been set to wusie by Geo. L. Osgood, 
and published at 35 cents. Vietor Hugo's ‘* Day 
Break,”’ with music by N. H. Allen; *‘ Nell, the 
Village Lass,’’ by J. W. Wheeler (each 30 cents), 
and Max Piutti’s version of the Swedish Folk-Song, 
** High in the Vault of Heaven’’ (25 cts.), charm- 
ing love songs, are announced by Oliver Ditson & 
Co. They also announce the following choice in- 
stramental pieces: ‘‘ Waltz,’’ from the opera of 
Love's Vow (35 cents), Lily’s Garden Polka,” 
an excellent teaching piece (25 cents), ‘‘ Mandolin 
Polka” for violin, by C.. E. Pratt (40 cents), 
** Nocturne,”’ by Chovan (30 cents). 

WE invite special attention to the anouncement, 
in this issue of THE JOURNAL, to Yaggy's Ana- 
tomical Study, presenting to teachers an aid of ines- 
timable value in teaching anatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene. The Study is a very ingenious, compact, 
and comprehensive work, presenting the skeleton, 
muscles, arteries, veins, and nerves; also four life- 
size manikins of the body, the head, the eye, and 
the ear. In addition there are plates, illustrating 
blood formation, its purification and circulation. of 
great utility in teaching the effects of aleohol and 
narcotics on the human system. The leading edu- 
cators of New England have, after a careful exam- 
ination, been constrained to heartily recommend its 
adoption into all grammar, high, and normal 
schools and academies. It is unquestionably the 
best-known device, short of an expensive manikin, 
for teaching the form, position, and functions of 
the human body. The plates are accurately and 
artistically made, and the manikins of the body, 

, ear, eye, ete., are life-size, and interpret to 
the student’s senses just the knowledge he seeks. 
The design is ingenious, and the mechanical execu- 
tion elegant. case (30x18 inches), when 

ned, forms a strong, self-supporting easel, and 
when closed the whole arrangement is only one-half 
an inch thick. It oan be readily placed upon the 
teacher's table in front of the during recita- 
tion time, and then be falded away. For full des- 
eription, cireular, and price, address B. A. Fowler, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT. — P. 
of New York via Grand Central 


e Hire and Transfer of 
nd Union Hotel. ifs said de 
entrance, reach G 
and save £3.00 


. Families can live better for less 
money at he at any other | 

6 - Guest's baggage delivered to and 
Grand Central Depot. tree. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— What is more pathetic than to see the simple 
faith with which a bald-headed man will buy an 
infallible hair restorative from a bald - headed 
barber ? 


A NEW WONDER 


Hs not often recorded, but those who write to Hallett 
& Co., Portland, Me., will learn of a genuine one. You 
can earn from #5 to $25 and upwards a day. You can do 
the work and live at home wherever you are located 
Full particulars will be sent youfree. Some have earned 
over inaday. Capital not needed. You are started 
in business free. Both sexes, All - Immense profits 
sure for those who start at once, Your first act should 
be to write for particulars. 


— To say the right word in the right place is 
important; for instance, when at a stationer’s, to 
for some of Esterbrook’s Falcon Pens, or any 


other of their popular styles. 
— Life becomes almost a burden when the body 


is racked with the suffering which arises from 
scrofula. If any taint of this disease lurks in your 
body, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will expel it. The entire 
system may|be thoroughly renovated by taking this 
medicine. 


— It is a curious fact, the sum never shines so 
hot on the base-ball grounds as it does on the 
harvest-field. 


Hay Fever SuFFERERS.—The number of peo- 
ple annually afflicted with this most annoying mal- 
ady seems to be greatly on the increase. . . . The 
editor of this journal is an annual victim, and with 
a view to discover a specific, has tried numerous 
remedies. Of these ‘‘Ely’s Cream Balm”’ is by 
all odds the quickest and most satisfactory, two 
applications tly allaying the usual symptoms in 
the nose and eyes. We would recommend its use 
by all subject to hay fever, and we gladly bear 
unsolicited testimony to its efficiency in our own 
case. * * * * * *—Media, Pa., Record. 


— ‘* Those who use our goods are much attached 
to them,’’ is what a porous plaster company ad- 
vertises. 


— To allay all troubles incident to the change of 
life Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound has 
no equal for female complaints. 


— Speak of a man’s marble brow and he will 
glow with eouscious pride ; but allude to his 
wooden head and he’s mad in a minute. 


— To endure is greater than to dare; but why 
endure a bad pen when Esterbrook’s superior and 
standard steel pens are within the easy reach of all, 
being sold everywhere. 


— ‘**Man,”’ said Adam Smith, ‘“‘is an animal 
that makes bargains. No other animal does this, 
—no dog exchanges bones with another.”’ 


— Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
Pete mond the stomach and kidneys and aids di- 
gestion. It has no equal for female complaints. 


— It is said that a woman paid full table board 
for her pug dog at a leading Cincinnati hotel 
rather than that it should associate with other dogs 
and eat the table leavings. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERs. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as bright as@button.’”’ It is very ples-a 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the 
bowels, and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes, 
25 cents a bottle. 


— A Dakota lawyer editor announces that he 
“* cannot live on wind.”’ Of course not. No man- 


material. 


»|ufacturer can use his finished product as raw 


Wanted, Immediately, 

In p ety school, in a delightful New York City, a 

Lady teacher of Piano, who can also teach Latin. 


» $500. 
Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PHYSIOLOGY, and NARCOTICS. 


Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene, with Special Reference 


to Alcohol, Tobacco, 


and other Narcotics. 


By CHARLES K. MILLS, M.D. 


From Dr. J. P. Wickersham, late State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pa. 


‘On the whole, I know of no better book a 


‘rom Dr. Edward Brooks, Late Principal of 
State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


**It is the best book of its scope that I have 


the subject of which it treats for introduction into; examined, and I predict for it a wide popu- 


our schools.”’ 


larity.” 


Has been adopted for State Normal School at Edinboro’, Pa., and for the Model School connected 
with the State Normal School at Kutztown, Pa. Approved by the Michigan State Board of Health 


and State Board of Education for use in all the schools in that State. 


Adopted by the Louisiana 


State Board of Education for exclusive use in all the schools of that State for four years. Adopted by 


the Philadelphia Board of Public Education for use in the schools of that city. 


Has been translated 


into the Polish language for use in all the schools of that Kingdom. Adopted for use in nearly six 
thousand schools in the State of Pennsylvania alone, and for thousands of schools in the other States. 


Just the book for teachers preparing for examination. 


It meets all the requirements of the recent 


laws on the subject. Do not adopt a book on the subject without examining this. 
Price for examination, 60 cents. 


Please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“'Wacey's ANATOMICAL Stuy.” 


THE OPEN DOOR 
TO THE MASTERPIECE OF GOD’S ARCHITECTURE, 


Presenting the Skeleton, Muscles, Arteries, Veins, and Nerves; also four life-size manikins of the 
Body, the Head, the Eye, and the Ear. The whole constructed under the supervision of Drs. Lyman, 
Fenger, and Smith of the Rush Medical College, Chicago. In addition there are plates illustrating 
Blood Formation, its Purification and Circulation, and the evil effects of Alcohol and Narcotics on the 
Human System, supervised by Professor Wilkins of the Washingtonian Home, Chicago. 


REFERENCES. 
“VYAGGY’S ANATOMICAL STUDY” once seen, needs no endorsers. But we select a few represent- 


MAINE. 
Hon. N. A. LUCE 


ative names, to whom we refer. 


State Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Me. 
Vv 


W. J. CORTHELL, 
Prin. State Normal School, Gorham, Me. 


Ey. E. M. SMITH, 
Pres. M. W.S. and F. Col., Kent’s Hill, Me. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Hon. J. W. PATTERSON, 


State Superintendent of Schools, Coneord, N. H. 


Cc. C. ROUNDS, 
Prin. State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Hon. J. W. DICKINSON. 
Board of Education, Boston, M 


S 
REv. C. F. P. BANCR 
Prin. Phillips Andover, Mass. 
A. G. BOYDEN, 
Prin. State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, 
Pres. Wellesley, Mass. 
I 


Prin. State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


ass, 
Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Melrose, Mass. 
Rey. A. A. MINER, D.D., LL.D., 
Boston, Mass. 
WM. E. SHELDON, 
Pres. Nat. Teachers’ Association, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. W. F. WARREN, 8.T.D., LL.D., 
Pres. Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Hon. THOS. B. STOCKWELL, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Providence, 


ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D., 
Author Blaisdell’s Physiologies, Providence, R. I. 


R. 1. 
J. MILTON HALL, 
Pres. Amer. Inst. of (nstr., Providence, R. 1. 


Sold only by Subscription. 
B. A. FOWLER, 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS., 


te. GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


Publishers’ New England Agent. 


Choice New Books 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


FULL STATUE OF A MAN (THE). A Life 
Story. By JULIAN WARTH. The characters are 
drawn with marked power and individuality, the 
incidents are striking, and the language forceful 
and original. It is a book to hold the attention 
from beginning to end. 12mo0, $1.25. 


NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 75 cents. 


The most practical, sensible, and to-the-point book 
which has been written for girls within the last fifty 
years—a godseud to the ‘“* Helen Harknesses ” of our 
great cities and small towns as well. That this kindly 
effort has already reached young women is evident 
from advertisements already appearing in the 
** Wanted ” columns of the Boston dailies. 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS! By 

ANNIE H. RYDER. $1.00. 

A series of uncommon talks on common topics, giv- 
ing girls fresh views of their studies, duties, amuse- 
ments, friends and, their future. Magnetic in style 
but eerenerey sensible in all its conclusions an 
counsels. 


LAST EVENING WITH ALLSTON. And 
other papers. By ELIzABETH P. PEABODY. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The variety of subjects treated by Miss Peabody 
shows her power and versatility, and her many 
—- = be very glad to have these papers in 

0 


THE MODERN JEW: HIS PRESENT 
AND FUTURE. By ANNAL. DAWEs. 16mo, 
cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 

The real dramatic tragedy which invests the his- 
tory of the Jews as a nation is apt to be lost sight of 
in the prosaic details of their everyday life. Miss 
Dawes treats the subject in a fascinating manner. 


All books sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. Publishers, Boston. 


ECLECTIC 


PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE 


Gives special attention to effects of Nar- 
cotics and Stimulants on the human system. 
Approved for use in all the States in which 
this subject is required by law to be taught 
in the public schools. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Sample copy and Introduction 
price, 60 cents. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS 
Are invited to send for our New Catalogue 
and Proposition of Exchange and Introduce 
tion rates. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, New YorK, Boston. 


ust as taken from the Mines 
Rocky Mountains, made into beautiful Scarf- 
pins. To quickly introduce, price only 33c., post pa.d- 
Address, H. H. TAMmMEN, Mineralogist, DenvER, COLO. 
Send mp for large illstd. catalogue of Mineral Cabi- 
nets, Agate Novelties, Indian Relics, etc. Supplied. 


FOR ALL. $80 a week and expenses 

Work 

Fisher's Essentials of Geograyhy,” 
Sor schools, is unsurpassed. 
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Yours for Health 


PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE 


COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


or ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 


our Wives, Mothers, 
end Beughters. 


= For $5.) Erruzr 

4 LZ OF THE LATTER 
. SENT BY MAIL sE- 
CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
Mas. PrvkHam’s “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 


TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS. Mention this Paper, 


ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 
(arr 18 A BLESSING TO OVERWORKED WOMEN, Ir RE- 
MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMU- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH, CURES | 


LEUCORRHGA, MENSTRUAL PERIODS PASSED without Par, 


Physicians Use It and Prescribe It. 

(@lr REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE 
TO THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN THE 
FRESH ROSES OF LIFE’s SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME. 

WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely for the legitimate healing of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and it does aL. it claims to do. 

It will cure entirely all ovarian or vaginal troubles, 
Inflammation and Ulceration, Falling and Displacements, 
and consequent Spinal Weakness, and {8 particularly 
adapted to the Change of Life. 

AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

Tue Woman's Sure Friend FoR ALL DELICATE AND COM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES, LADIES IT WILL NOT PERFORM SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE, 
(2 THAT FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITs USE, 

All Sold by Druggists.-@e 

MRS. PINKHAM’S LIVER PILLS curz Constipation, 
BILIOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS, 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


CATARRH 


COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid,Snuff, 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 
HAY=FEVER Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Are You Going te New Orleans or Florida P 


80, you can go via the Monon Bo’ via Louls- 
irmingham, ontgom 

Mobile, and the G coast, for the same moeey, that 
take you through the uninhabited Missis- 

e advan 
are possessed by the Moston Hours and its South- 


When you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line passes thro the best 
country and gives you the best places to stop ever, 
This ig the MoNON Rovurts, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nasffville and the Cincin- 
nati Southern Ballwaysi Pulman Palace Sleepers, Pal- 

© best to Cincin- 


i 

3 


nger nt enon Route, 73 Clark St., Chicago, 
183 Dearborn strest. Unicage. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 


33 
ba 
AR 

BES 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
A. BoYLE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Send six cents for tage, and 
IZ receive free,» costly of goods 
oney Tight away than else in this 
Fortunes await workers absolu' sure. 
matled tres. & Oo., Augusta, nine. 


=» 


MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for October not only main- 
tains bu reinforces its claim to leadership in literary 
and artistic excellence. The frontispiece is an en- 
freying from the masterly drawing by J. R. Wegue- 

n, illustrating Horace’s Ode, “ Persicos Odi” — a 
translation of which by Sir Stephen E. De Vere, Bart., 
is given in this number. The most striking of the 
illustrated articles is Miss Amelia B. Edwards’ “Story 
of Tanis,” the latest and most interesting chapter of 
Egyptian exploration, is superbly illustrated. Mrs. 
Lucy C. Lillie contributes an interesting paper enti- 
tled “ Autumn in England,” a picturesque descrip- 
tion of country life and country sports peculiar to that 
season. The paper is illustrate dby two of the ablest 
English artists, - Alfred Parsons and A. C Corbould. 
Mr. Warner's story, “ Their Pilgrimage,” includes 
Richfield Springs, Cooperstown, and Niagara Falls, 
with seven excellent illustrations by Reinhart. 
There is an unusual number of poems in the number. 
Richard Henry Stoddard’s “The Brahman’s Son,” 
beautifully illustrated by Alfred Fredericks; is ‘a 

em of considerable length and of intense dramatic 
nterest. Among the shorter poems are: a fine son- 
net, * grass of Parnassns,” by Andrew Lang; “To 
Fame, by R. D. Blackmore; *‘ Indian Summer.” by 
Commander William Gibson, U.S. N.; “The Reap- 
ers.” by Will Wallace Harney; “The Quaker Lady,” 
by Margaret Deland; and “A Band of Bluebirds.” 
by William H. Hayne. The Editor’s Easy Chair, by 
George William Curtis, the Study, by W. D. Howells, 
and the Drawer, conducted by Charles Dudle 
Warner, are full as usual of thoughtful, timely, an 
entertaining matter. 


—Inthe opening article in The Popular Science 
Monthly for October, on the “Distribution of Wealth,” 
Mr, Charles 8. Ashley discussions the conditions 
which favor the acquirement of great fortunes, and 
the effect of such accumulations on the public wel- 
fare. Of special interest to educators is the address 
of Professor Newton, President of the American 
Association, on ‘ Meteorites, Meteors, and Shooting- 
Stars,” which, more than any other American, he 
has made his special —y of study, is published in 
full, and also Professor Benedict’s second article of 
‘Some [Outlines from the History of Education” 
which is devoted to the educational systems of the 
middle ages, and the introduction of the »hilosophical 
treatment of the subject by Comenius. Ina paper on 
“Universal Time,” Astronomer-Royal, W. H. M. 
Christie, after reviewing what has been done in the 
adoption of uniform standards of time for the territo- 
ries of different nations, presents the arguments in 
favor of fixing upon a single standard for the whole 
world. Mr. Harry Austin Doty tries to answer the 
question, “ Are Black and White Colors ?” A bio- 
Grantical sketch and portrait are given of Gen. John 

ewton, engineer of the Hell-Gate excavations, and 
now Commissioner of Public Works for the City of 
New York. The subject of Fraud and its Victims ” 
and “The Recent Buffalo Meeting of the American 
Associaion ” are treated inthe Editor’s Table. New 
stone D. Appleton & Co, Fifty cents a number, $5 


— Inthe current number of the Penman’s Art Jour- 
nal, the regular penmanship lesson is given by the 
editor, D. T. Ames. The lesson is of great value to 
writing teachers, pointing out as it does, the methods 
by which the best practical results may be secured. 
It is beautifully illustrated with cuts showing posi- 
tion, a variety of movement exercises, copies for 
peeeten, and the admirable new Spencerian Hand 
‘hart. Apropos the lesson is an excellent paper by 
Prof. Chandler H. Peirce on “ Ruling Slates,’ embody- 
ing many valuable hints to writing teachers. Many 
of the best things said by the Business Educators at 
their recent session appear in this issue of the Jour- 
nal, The number is particularly rich in point of 
il'ustrations. D. T. Ames, 205 Broadway, New York. 
Price, $1.00 a year. 


— The New Moon for September contains instruc- 
tive and entertaining articles for old and young. 
Price $1.00 a‘*year; single numbers 10 cents. The 
Moon Publishing Co., Lowell, Mass. 


New Books for Teachers ! 


ERE are new books that every teacher will 

want. Each has been in preparation for a 

long time, and if present indications are trustworthy 

will be very popular. The printing and binding on 

these books is very fine ; there are few better 
books mechanically. 


School Devices. 


A Book of Ways and Suggestions for Teachers, 

ae EDWARD SHAW and WEBB DONNELL of 
the High School, Yonkers, N. Y. Jl/ustrated, extra 
cloth, gilt, 234 pp. Price, $1.25; te teachers, $1 ; 
by mail, 9 cents extra. : 

The object of this book is to afford practical assist- 
ance toteachers who wish to keep this work from de- 
generating into mere routine, by giving them in con- 
venient forms for constant use at the desk, a multi- 
tude of new ways for teaching Language, Grammar, 
Reading, Spelling, Geography, Arithmetic, History, 
Penmanship, Drawing, besides other 
chapters for the following subjects: Outside the 
School - Room, Personal Suggestions, School - Room 
Suggestions, and Apparatus. At the end of the vol- 
ume is inserted a careful selection of Bible readings 
for every school day of the year. 


Handy Helps, 


A manual of various and interesting Informa- 

tion. By A. P. SourHwick, A. M., author of 
“ Quizzism and Its Key,” ‘ Dime Series of Question 
Book,” etc. With complete index. Cloth, gilt, 16mo, 
286 pp. Price, $1.00; te teachers, SOc.; by mail, 
8 cents extra. 

This is a fascinating little encyclopedia of infor- 
mation at a little cost. A book useful to every poey 
for the school and home. Especially valuable to 
teachers. Something new can be found in it every 
day, to interest and instruct the school. 


NEARLY READY: WAIT FOR IT. 


The National Question Book. 


By EDWARD R. SHAW of Yonkers’ High School, 
N.Y. Cloth, 12mo, about 500 pp. Price will be 
$1.50 ; to teachers, $1.20; by mail, 12c. extra. 
This book will undoubtedly be the king amon 
question books. It will contain answers also to eac 
question. Each page sbows the careful and painstak- 
ing work of Mr.Shaw. Orders received now to be 
sent immediately on issue of book in October. 
Any teachers’ book mailed on receipt 
° rice. A beautiful 72 pp. catalogue of 
such books sent for 4c. instamps. Mention 


this paper. 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0., Educat’l Pubs., 


25 Clinton Place, New York, 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


Is IT TOO LATE TO REGISTER? 


We filled more places omin | cep last year than in any other month. If a vacancy occurs in 
yo 


August or September, the scare 


good teachers, and the need for an immediate selection, makes the 


consulting of the nearest and best-known Teachers’ Agency an absolute necessity. The following are some 
of the places filled by us during August and September last year: 


Superintendency, Marshall, Minn., $1200. 

Modern Lang. Professorship, Beloit, Wis., $1500. 
Atlantic (lowa) Lady High School Teacher, $600. 
College Professorship, Tahlequah, Ind. Ter., $1000. 
High School Principalship, Monona, Lowa, $600. 
Superintendent of Music, College, Lancaster, Ky. 
High School Principalship, Plattsmouth. Neb. 
Prof. of Languages, High School. Kendalville, Ind. 
Modern Languages and Music, Princeton, I11., $900 
Principalship, Bonaparte, Lowa, $900. 

Grammar Grade, Fontanelle, Iowa, $450. 

Su Winona, Minn., $1800. 

Pr motpelsnip High School, Kendallville, Ind., $800. 
Superintendency, Mauch Chunk, Penn,, $1500. 


Superintendency, Tidiouti, Penn., $1400. 

High Schoo! Teacher, Rushford, Minm., $500. 

Primary Grade, Oconto, Wis., $450. 

Gram. Grade, 2 Teachers, Minneapolis Minn., $500, 

Principalship of Academy, Plankinton, Dak., $1200. 

Grammar Grade, Ft. Collins, Colo., $750. 

Principalship, Elk Point, Dak., $1000. 

Principalship, Champion, Mich., $600. 

Lady H. 8. Teacher, River Falls, Wis., $500. 

Musie Teacher, Carrollton, Miss., $700. 

Art Teacher, Clinton Mo., $750. 

Presidency of State Normal, Weston, Oregon. 
Ete., Ete,, Ete. 


Now is the time to register in the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


(Send postal for circulars.) 


170 State Street, Chiéage, Ill. 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


5 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Since its establishment in 1880, this Agency has 
been especially fortunate in securing the confidence 
of those who employ teachers. The places we secure 
are mostly by special recommendation in response to 
applications for teachers, and hence our candidates 
are not deluded into writing useless letters 
hap-hazard information we have chanced to obtain. 
We invite all who visit New York to come to our 
office and inspect our system of work. We believe 
they will find more teachers enrolled, and under a 
more effective classification than in any other Agency. 
Send stamp for circular and application-blank. 
A. VELL & CO, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. City 
W. D. KERR, Secretary. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessruL TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


AWS EXCH, 
Teachers’ Bureau Se 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churehes. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. | Mrs. A. D. CULVER 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of -Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Mr. Orcutt: Dear Sir:—From a personal ac- 
quaintance with you and your methods of doing bus- 
iness, I cheerfully bear witness to the efficiency of 
your Teacher’s Bureau. I have secured several ex- 
vised man a on for positions. 

Very truly, EDSON , Supt of Schools. 


Jersey City, N. J., Sept 4, 1886. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned, Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

E. AVERY 


R. E. 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th 8t., N.Y. 


HESSE’S 
12 K. 17th Street, New Work City. . 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 
Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
gees teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 

n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROCERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 

RELIABLE TEACHERS 
Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 

Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete, 
Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 


Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 


D. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager 
569 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


U. 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our Universny for 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. Tripp, Prest, 
Central University of Lowa. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 
L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Best Agency for Em- 
pleyers, other things being 
equal, is that which 
the largest number of selected, 
available, and thoroughly clas- 
sified candidates. Our Agency 
now nnmbers more than 3,000 
teachers, to each of whom is 
assigned a envelope 
containing photograph, testimo- 
nials, and all letters received. 
By severai systems of indexing, a moment’s glance 
will show which of all of these teachers are available 
for a particular position, and then a closer comparison 
from their envelopes soon pas out the best fitted. 
Among teachers recently placed are two lady teach- 
ers at Marshalltown, Ia., $1,000 and $600; teacher of 
mathematics, State Norma! School, Peru, Neb., $1,200; 
rincipal High School, Auburn, N. Y., $2,000, ete. 
Read this, which is a sample of many letters received: 
** ELMIRA, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1886. As a result of a re- 
cent application to you for a science teacher in our 
Free Academy, engagement has been made with Miss 
Carrie L. Richardson, at $650, Allow me to express 
our hearty appreciation of your promptness and the 
manifest care taken exactly to fill our want.—G. V. 
R. MERRILL, Supt.” 


KINDERGARTEN. 


The Philadelphia Training School for Kindergart- 
ners (9th year) reopens Oct. 1. The Kindergarten 
and advanced classes reopen Sept 29. 

Address Mrs. M. L. VAN KIRK, 


1333 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. 8S. H. HAYES’ 
Home and Day School, 


68 CuesTER SQuARE, Boston, 
Reopens September 30, 1886. 
UATING COURSE. 
RAD OLLEGE PREPARA TORY COURSE 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 
Circulars on application, 
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TO TEACHERS OF GREEK. Skeleton Lessons A GRAN D GOOD BOOK 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


GREEK LESSONS. 


Prepared te accompany the Grammar of Hadley and Allen. 


By ROBERT P. KEEP, Pu.D., 
Principal of the Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. 


Introductory price, $1.20. Sample copy sent to any teacher of Greek on receipt of the 


Introductory price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


The STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By 0. A. WHITE. 


Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our sehools and 
academies, are likely to enter upon a regular clas- 
sical ¢ urse. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post- 
free for examination, with a view to introduction In 
school or college, for 75 cents. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 


TWO BOOKS ONLY. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, $ .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


er, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 

“Tf you are dissatisfied with the books you are using 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is necessary 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustrated 
with superb enqacnas; they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. In short, they have every excellence.” 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1886. 

*.* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 


on receipt of price. 
A. S&S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
lil & 113 William St., NEW YORK 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Bostun. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 

AGENCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 

Lonvon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpesic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CABL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders; 

Leighten’s Hi«tory of Rome ; 

Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s Freuch Course ; 

EReed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glixh ond Migher Lessons in English ; 

Hiutchi«on’s Phyxiclogy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. Ll. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


MONROE'S INE W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CoOwPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUPLEE’S 
FRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


With an exhaustive analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration, and Questions for Examination, by Prof. 
T. D. SuPLEE. Trench “On the of Words,” 
originally in Lectures, was but poorly adapted for use 
as a tett-book. The editor has long deplored this, in 
common with other teachers; hence the present vol- 
ume. The advantages claimed for it over all other 
editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 pages. 
Net price, $1.00. 

Copies for examination sent postpaid for 75 cts., by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias Johnson’s alone has 
just been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, at an expense of over $360,000. Itis complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much; it is far more satisfac- 
tory in every respect than the Britannica. Teachers 
can earn $75 a week. 

FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 


Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges 
and for all interested in Elocation. 


The many editions of “ Practical Elocution” that 
have been issued, and its extended use in the 
best S«hools and Colleges throughout the United 
States and Canada, go far to prove what the publish- 
ers claim,—that it occupies the first place among 
works of it« kind, and that its sale is more ex- 
tensive than that of any similar book. 

In response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, 
Analysis, and Expression, subjects which are 
fully treated in the body of the work. 

This work now contains 300 pages, is neatly and 
durably bound, and printed on good paper. The re- 
tail price is $1.25, but it will be supplied to schools 
tor Jaret introduction at 75 cts. per copy: and in 
lots of 100 copies at 6244 cts. A sample copy for 
examination will be mailed to any teacher upon re- 
ceipt of the introductory price, 75 cents, and 12 cents 
to 

HAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 1127 Grand St., 
PUBLICATION DEPT.: PHILADA, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for m - 
laneous works of 


TR 
any School Books you may have on hand and wish to 
dispose of. Terms submitted on receipt of list stat- 
ing condition and copyright date. 
E BABB & CO. 


W. E. 
578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fisher's “ Essentials of Geography.” 


UNABRIDGED 


The best poncticnl Engiich Diedenary ex- 


It has 3000 more Words than any other Am. 

Dict'y, and nearly 3 times the number of En- 

gravings. “It is an ever-present and reliable 
hool-master to the whole family.” 


The latest issue of this work comprises 


A DICTIONARY 


containing 118,000 Words, and 3000 Engravings, 


A CAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


25,000 Titles, with pronunciation, &c., (Just added ) and 


A BIOCRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


nearly 10,000 Noted Persons; also various Tables, 


ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Webster is Standard Authority in the Government Printing Office and with the U. S. Supreme Court, and is 
recommended by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and by the leading College Presidents. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 
A Desortprive Crrcunar of Dr. Sauveur’s Works for the teaching of French and 
Latin, according to his method (the natural method) will be sent free to applicants. 


A copy of any of these books will be sent to Teacher. 


half the retail price. 
Address DR. L. SAUVEUR, 


by the author on receipt of 


3800 Locust St., Pamaperrai, Pa, 


Physiology and Hygiene, 


By ALICE M. CUERNSEY. 


Pamphlet form, flexible cloth cover, for teach- 
ers’ use. 
Special attention to Aledhol and Narcotics. 


Price, 15 cents. 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


CHICAGO, 
183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON, 
30 Franklin Street. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.20 


Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 

Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Legic, -40 


Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
S42 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tt 


G. P,. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Brandt's German Grammar, - - . 1,50 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 1.5 
Crane & Brun’s French Reader, Jae 
Day’s “hychology, kthics, Esthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German Classics for students, 
and 01.98 


(4 Yuis. ready) 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - ~- 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. iiius. 
Leffingwell’s Classics for Schools, - 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - . 


Phyfe’s How Should | Pronounce, - 1.20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 55 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - 

Putnam's Series of Atlases, (i4 vuis.), Tic. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - - 3.00 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - ~- 1.55 
Sturtevant’s Economics, - «= 4,75 
The Klementary Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 


The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) 
Fuil list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ANUFACTURERS OF 


ALSO M 

PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawingin Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 


or catalogue an rticulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Chicane Ageney, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for arma the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, at 10 cents each, sold separately; School- 
edition (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For 
sale by all booksellers; sent, er on receipt of 
he Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New 
ork. spectus mailed free. eow 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Ma 8 Geograph 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s ete. 


0 | McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 75 
1.25 


HICHER SCHOOLS. 


The Song | Greeting. 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 


compiler has his times of special inspiration, 
oes his best work. In some such sea- 
son, Mr. Emerson laid the plan of this excellent book. 
which has no superior for the beauty of its subjects 
and its music, and is well and conveniently arranged. 

Opening the book at random, one sees, perhaps, 
“O, Merry Goes the Heart.” a glee full of sunshine ; 
or, * The Light of Home,” a charming home song ; 
or, ‘‘The Hunter’s Song,” full of ote notes; or. 
“Good Night;” or the solid and true, “Thou who art 
Faithful”; or a wide awake sea-song, or a beautiful 
Hymn Anthem. Thee is nothing that is not elevated 
and refined. 

Songs are generally arranged in four parts; but 
one, two, three, or four parts may be sing at wiil. 

The publishers would be glad to have you give this 
superior book a trial. 


Specimen copies mailed to any address on receipt 
of 60 cents. 
= memorts supplied at the rate of $6.00 for a dozen 
8. 


Eve 
in which he 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York. 


FOR BOOKS OF 
Recitations, Declamations, 
Dialogues, Charades, Plays, 


No matter by whom published, whether American or 
Foreign, and for works on Elocution, Oratory, Sing- 
ing, Acting, Vocal Defects, etc., send to headquar- 
ters, EDGARS. WERNER, 48 University Place, N. Y. 
Cireulars and other information gladly furnished. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessons iv English, - §.75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English 


Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - 
Baldwin’s English Literature, 2 vols, - 1.50 
Fenno’s Science and Artof Elocution, - + 1.25 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, eac 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - e 2,00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, 50 

Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


NOW READY: 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes dun Americain, recueillies et mixes en 

ordre par A. de Rougemont, 

An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 
French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 
188 pp. Sent by mat! pomeew, on receipt of 90 cts, 

ress 


THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
21 University Place, New York City. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, oe | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and rigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


DRAWING. 


Coe’s First Studies (54 Studies). 16mo, cloth, $0.60 

Mahan’s Industrial Drawing, 8vo, 

MacCord’s Of Mechanical Movements. 8vo, cloth 5.00 

wy Topographical Drawing. 8vo, “ 250 
Reed’s Topographical Drawing. Plates. 4to “ 

Ruskin’s Laws of Fésole. 12mo, yl 

Elements of Drawing. 12mo, 

4 of Perspective. 12mo, 

Smith’s Topographical Drawing. 8vo, 

Warren’s ree-Hand Drawing. 12mo, 


Drafting Instruments. 12mo, 
Linear Perspective. 12mo, 
Plane Problems, « 
Projection Drawing. 12mo, 


ssa Shadows and Perspective. 8vo. “ 
Machine Drawing. 2 vols., 8vo, ‘“ 
Shades and Shadows. 8vo, 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Have you seen Fisher’s “ Essentials 
of Geography” ? 


SSSSRSRSSSSES 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Elements of Pedagogy. 


FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP. 
Cleveland (O.) public schools, 


elementary principle of mechanical drawing. 
Constructive Drawing, with 
u 


in connection with any system of wing. 


roblems. Preceded by a chapter on “ Dra 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reavy Szpr. Isr. 

) n By Emerson E, Wurrst, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
cinnatt Public Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 
school education. For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
persons interested in education. 12mo, full cloth, Mailing price, $1.17. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
By Franx Azorn, Supt. of Drawing in the 


Designed to develop in the minds of pupils in grammar and high schools a clear comprehension of the 
Part I., Geometrical Drawiug, with problems. Part 
ughting Tools. 


May be 


Illustrated. One vol., 16mo, 121 pages. Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 35 cents. 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Ha 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 43 Zo%a'gu 


ncinnati, 
St., Boston, Mass. 
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